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Messrs. Harper & Broruers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Weexty, Hanper’s Maea- 
zine, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper’s 
Youna Propie, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Brorugrs. 

To preveni the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, tt ts requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Brotuers, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harver & 
Brorners, New York. 


MRS. SHERWOOD’S 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. 


A Book of Etiquette. By Mrs. Joun Surrwoon. 
Pages 326. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 








This book meets a practical want. Mrs. Suer- 
woop is an authority upon the subject of which 
she writes, and the approbation of the press and 
of the public testifies to the value of the work as 
a guide to the etiquette of good society. The 
following table of contents will give an idea of 
the scope of the book : 


Women as Leaders; Good and Bad Society; On In- 
troducing People; Visiting ; Invitations, Acceptances, 
and Regrets; The Etiquette of Weddings ; Before the 
Wedding and After; Gold, Silver, and Tin Weddings ; 
The Etiquette of Balls; Letters and Letter-writing ; 
Incongruities of Dress; Dressing for Driving; Eti- 
quette of Mourning; Letters of Condolence ; Chape- 
rons and their Duties; Etiquette for Elderly Girls; 
New-year’s Calls; Matinées and Soirées; The Modern 
Dinner Table; Laying the Dinner Table; Favors and 
Bon)onniéres; Floral Tributes and Decorations; Gar- 
den Parties; Supper Parties; Summer Dinners; Lunch- 
eons, Informa! and Social; The Fork and the Spoon ; 
Napkins and ‘able-Cloths; Servants, their Dress anc 
Duties; The House with One Servant; The House 
with Two Servauts; The House with Many Servants; 
Mauners—A Study for the Awkward and the Shy; 
How to Treat a Guest; Certain a Answered ; 
The Manners of the Past; The Manners of the Opti- 
mist; Tbe Manners of the Sympathetic. 


Sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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tH” Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SuppLEMENT, with a large assortment of 
Sull-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Lapis’ Mountain, Sra-sipg, and Country 
Touwerres; Summer Bonnets and Wraprines; 
Boys’ and Grats’ Unprer-Cioruine of all kinds ; 
Collars and Fichus ; Parasols ; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, ete., ele. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 
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DENATIONALIZED AMERICANS. 


T has become a matter for some serious 
thonght among those citizens having 
children in their families, and thus having 
also hopes of continuing the race of Ameri- 
cans, if we may already be called a race, as 
to how far it is advisable to take them to 
Europe in their early youth, and whether 
all they gain in the way of foreign languages 
is not more than counterbalanced by all they 
Jose in the way of the Spartan virtues; in the 
love of humanity, of simplicity, of republi- 
canism, and of their country—in short, by 
their denationalization. 

It is all very fine to have your children 
familiar with French—that speech which 
seems to give one the passport of all coun- 
tries, and which, in truth, can never be learn- 
ed so well as in those days when the ear is 
quickest, the tongue most flexible, the mem- 
ory freshest—but if when those that have 
gone abroad to learn it return to their native 
sores they feel there is nothing of value 
in life except the ability to chatter this same 
French, then it seems a pity that they should 
have been taken so far to learn so little, and 
you are inclined to regret the excursion, un- 
Jess you also are light-minded, and are more 
dazzled by the old civilization than inspired 
by the new. 

It is a little singular that it is more apt 
to be the female part of the family—tak- 
ing an average of the families that have 
travelled—which is most overcome by things 
European, Of course there are exceptions to 
this, some of them very notable, such as 
those who, having fulfilled the witty Bos- 
tonian’s remark that “good Americans when 
they die go to Paris,” are virtually dead to 
this country; but the greater number of 
these people are so good as to stay away, or 
ouly to return once in a while for brief tar- 
rying, or to gather fresh reason for despis- 
ing the home of their own immediate fa- 
thers. But the young lady who has spent 
time enough abroad to come under the for- 
eign spell is very prone to make herself un- 








lovely of sight and hearing to her country- 
women who have not been abroad for any 
length of time, if at.all, or who, if they have 
been travellers, have not submitted to the 
fascination in any undue degree. Nothing 
in America is quite good enough for these 
denationalized damsels; they do not scruple 
to let you know how much to be preferred 
everything was in London, or Paris, or Ber- 
lin; how mnch cheaper everything was, too ; 
what completer deference servants paid to 
their superiors; what different music there 
was to be had; how much finer manners ev- 
ery body used ; how very much more delight- 
ful and praiseworthy were the climate, the 
scenery, the people, and, above all, the gov- 
ernment. They forget the fogs of London, 
the damps of Dresden, the heats of Madrid, 
the fevers of Naples; they forget that if 
they take the same range of travel at home, 
between St. Albans and the Gulf of Mexico, 
Boston and San Francisco, there would be 
found as varying climates as those they have 
left, almost, we might say, as varying people, 
quite as varying, and, to say the least, as de- 
lightful and ennobling scenery. They speak 
of Congress and the Executive as “ your gov- 
ernment,” not theirs, of the country as “ this 
country of yours,” as if they had no part or 
lot in it, but were the exiles of necessity ; 
they deride the form of elections, their fre- 
quency and their bustle ; declare how much 
more desirable is a stable government; 
speak of Vicrorta as “the Queen,” or of 
the Emperor WILLIAM as “the Emperor,” 
accordingly as they have lived more or less 
in the land ruled by either, and all as if they 
had some allegiance to the monarch, and for 
them there was no other; they disdain our 
interest in polities as vulgar, and carry them- 
selves with a happy indifference to the af- 
fairs of the day; they have the undefined 
sense, of which we have previously spoken, 
that when they die, if they are good, they 
will goto Europe again. All that was habit- 
ual to them before they left their own land 
has become distasteful to them; they have 
an air of always shutting their eyes to look 
inwardly on the scenes that are theirs no 
more, but which were theirs once, and of 
cherishing a sentiment half pity, half con- 
tempt for you who have never shared these 
experiences. Meanwhile, overborne, you 
yourself are only too likely to feel the con- 
tempt not unreasonable, acknowledging the 
breadth of their experiences ; that they have 
seen much which is a sealed book to your- 
self; that European palaces are, as all the 
world knows, superb; European splendors 
sometimes dazzling; European galleries of 
painting and sculpture the perfect and 
priceless treasure of ages; European cities 
all that well-directed revenues, wrung from 
the sweat and sinews of poverty and ad- 
ministered by artists, can make them; Euro- 
pean universities immense in their oppor- 
tunities of education. But, if you are wise, 
you pause and reflect, and ask if this is all, 
if European culture belongs to the few or 
to the many, and if he who in Europe would 
be an unlettered peasant, in America has not 
in great degree the education and training 
of nobles; and you ask, if even there were 
more, would it all outweigh ‘that liberty 
which has been won, and under whose ban- 
ners the whole race mounts on its march to 
the stars? 

These maidens of ours, going abroad, have 
very often, through the letters of introduc- 
tion which in one way or another their fam- 
ily have been able to procure, access to a so- 
ciety that may be quite different from that 
which they meet at bome; and one would 
think that, instead of despising and for- 
swearing this society at home, they would 
use their best endeavor to shed upon it some 
of the grace and polish of that which they 
have seen and judged to be its superior, all 
the more that the society which they met 
abroad was accidental to them, and this at 
home is that to which they were born, and, 
if their new ideas were true, is all to which 
they have a right; yet when, by this same 
accident, it is any sort of diplomatic station 
or situation about a legation or a consulate 
that the head of the family has been called 
upon to fill, let every American abase him- 
self before these daughters and nieces! They 
have seen princes—in the distance; some 
earl has possibly brushed their garments; 
they have spoken with counts or baronets, 
perhaps they have sat beside them at table, 
or have had familiar conversation for the 
brief period; no untitled name deserves 
aught of them, or can have aught of them, 
till the splendor tarnishes in their memory, 
or the love of this sort of thing dies of ina- 
nition, having so little to feed it here. Mem- 
ory, we all know, is a mirror over whose im- 
ages at length time blows a misting breath. 

But at the first, and while the spell lasts, 
they feel at home only with the foreigner 
or the foreign traveller, and desire no oth- 
er company; they turn longing glances 
to the Newport, Saratoga, or Washington 
life, where the foreign diplomate abounds, 
and princes and counts turn up in their 
banishment; and to this end, if no other, 








they “keep up their French,” and passing 
by English literature, they read nothing 
but French brochures, have a French maid, 
and seek out French acquaintances and 
restaurants. America might produce an 
Iliad, they would never read it; it might 
produce the actors, the heroes of the Iliad, 
they would only acknowledge the heroism 
after Europe had set its seal upon them, 
and would then feel no personal or native 
pride in them as American heroes, having 
themselves, to all personal intents, ceased to 
be American. 

It is not from such as these that our coun- 
try is to receive any profit; they will never 
leaven the lump with any culture, or grace, 
or growth worth the having. They bring 
home with them an example to distrust and 
make one doubt the benefits of Europe. 
Those among us who happen to know the 
difference between the conditions of all but 
the most fortunate of people in America and 
in continental Europe, and of some even 
among the most fortunate, especially speak- 
ing of women, can feel only disdain for the 
narrow intellect and poor morality that, in 
a woman, make her think it possible to 
wish she belonged to any other nationality 
on earth than this one that has given pow- 
ers and privileges of growth and expansion 
and happiness compared to which all oth- 
er countries and civilizations have given a 
cage. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LADIES.” 


\ HENEVER I read those labored arguments 

that appear at tolerably regular intervals 
from sound divines in favor of the total subjec- 
tion of woman on the ground that she was made 
from Adam’s rib, and not from mother earth, | 
go back with satisfaction to those older writers 
who drew precisely the opposite conclusion from 
the same premises, deducing peculiar honor, and 
not shame, from what may be called the rib ar- 
gument, The raciest of these authors, perhaps, 
is one not to be found in Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors, but named “J. Bland, Professor of 
Physic,” who published in 1738, at London, “ An 
Essay in Praise of Woinen; or, a Looking-Glass 
for Ladies to see their Perfections in; with Ob- 
servations how the Godhead seemed concerned in 
their Creation; what Respect is due to them on 
that Account: How they have behaved in all 
Ages, and especially in Qur Saviour’s Time.” This 
is but a small part of the title-page, which is, in- 
deed, as long as an ordinary chapter, and closes 
with the additional announcement, “ Also, Ob- 
servations and Reflections in Defense of the Hair 
Sex against base and satyrical Authors; proving 
them not only erroneous and diabolical, but re- 
pugnant to Holy Scripture. The Whole being a 
Composition of Wit and Humour, Morality and 
Divinity, tit to be perused by all the Curious and 
Ingenious, especially the Lavres.” 

Certainly the ingenious and curious can still 
find a good deal of witty morality aud humorous 
divinity in this battered and musty old book. At 
the outset, the author undertakes to demolish 
and put to flight, horse, foot, and dragoons, every 
philosopher or clergyman who finds the rib origin 
a token of inferiority. On the contrary, he main- 
tains, like Cornelius Agrippa before him, that all 
the process of creation ranged upward, and the 
later created was the more honorable. ‘The lower 
animals, he held, were made of common dust, but 
woman of material that was first passed through 
the inferior crucible of man’s body, and then pro- 
moted to the highest use of all. After the Crea- 
tor, he says, “had consulted with the other Per- 
sons in the Trinity about the making Man more 
particularly than the other Creatures, He seemed 
still more concerned in making that fine Crea- 
ture, Woman ; He causes a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam ; he takes one of his Jibs, closes the Flesh 
instead thereof ; and the Rib which the Lord God 
had taken from Man made he a Woman, and 
brought her unto the Man (Gen., ii. 21, 22).” 

“ Observe here,” continues Professor J. Bland, 
“the Pains our Great Creator takes in perfecting 
this Noble Creature. Whether His Power could 
not compleat so excellent a Work with a Word 
of His Mouth, as easily as He did the inferior Part 
of theWreation, far be it from me to dispute or 
inquire; but rather believe He chose to sliew us 
an Example that might render her more worthy 
our Observation and Adoration. ...And since He 
seem’d so particularly concern’d in creating her, 
doth not this plainly demonstrate her worthy our 
Praise ?” (p. 14). 

Positively the good professor's exegesis seems 
to me quite as reasonable on the one side as that 
of many a modern divine on the other, although 
they all have the common defect of assuming far 
too intimate an acquaintance with the designs of 
the Almighty. But when Mr. Bland goes farther 
and makes his practical applications, he becomes 
not only quite sensible, but extremely amusing, 
and gives side lights worthy of Thackeray upon 
the life of the middle classes in London, to whom 
he apparently addresses himself. To women of 
this class he recommends, by way of pursuits, 
“ Needle-work, Writing, Languages, Musick, and 
moderate Dancing; but more particularly the Art 
of (Economy and Household Managery, as being 
a Business most proper for their Sex” (p. 189). 
“Nothing, I think, is more genteel,” he says, 
“than to see a fine Lady and a Gentleman dance 
together, nor any Thing more becoming than to 
keep Time with a musical Instrument” (p. 191). 
“T would by no means,” he adds, “ have her leave 
off the use of the Tea Table; nor do I see why she 
should be debarred of Rings and Jewels; Kings’ 
Daughters (if we believe the Royal Psalmist) had 





their Cloathing all of wrought Gold; or rather 
Gold itself wrought with divers Colors. These 
things consider’d, what a Shame it is to find fault 
with a Lady’s Brocaded Gown? And as for pleat- 
ing their Hair (which a late Author makes men- 
tion of), I think he had better let that alone; for 
I am ashamed to see, and much more to own, 
what Apes Men make of their Heads. Had they 
not better have a good warm Peruke, to keep in 
their Brains, if they have any, than comb all their 
Hair on to the top of their Head, like Mollies, or 
I do not know what to call them? But perhaps 

they are disordered in their Heads; why, then, let 

them Bleed and Blister” (p. vi). There is some- 

thing delicious in this new defense of the flowing 

wig of that period, which has commonly been sup- 

posed to have been at first a mere attempt of 

courtiers to imitate the profuse locks of the youth- 

ful Louis XIV. ; it is really, according to Profess- 

or Bland, an effort of men to protect their brains, 

“if they have any.” 

But it is upon the tea table that our learned 
professor most expends his eloquence. Learned 
he was, for no man could at that day quote Aris- 
totle, Homer, Plutarch, Plato, Erasmus, St. Je- 
rome, and Dr. Kettlewell without that reputa- 
tion, although it is a little alarming when we 
find in his list of authorities a separate enumera- 
tion of Cicero and Tully, these being one and 
the same, But he was, at any rate, learned in 
bohea, and descants warmly on its merits, It is 
evident, from what he says, that the beverage 
then needed to be fought for; and indeed, though 
it had been known in England for more than half 
a century, yet the high duties which were at first 
placed upon it had given it, even in 17338, an as- 
sociation of luxury and extravagance, Bland im- 
plores husbands not to find fault with it. ‘ Move 
harmless Liquor could never be invented than 
the Ladies in this Age have made Choice of. 
What is so pleasant and grateful to the Taste as 
a Dish of Tea, sweetened with tine Loaf-Sugar ? 
What more innocent Bunguet could ever have 
been in use than this? And what more becom- 
ing Conversation than the inoffensive, sweet, and 
melodious Expressions of the Fair Ones over an 
entertainment so much like themselves ?” (p. 105). 
And then, to conciliate the husbands, he goes 
much farther, and paints the tea table as an ally 
to business: “The 7'ea Zable is a promoter of 
several Trades, nay, I may venture to say, almost 
all Trades in General. And a Tradesman’s Wife 
that can manage her 7ea Zable well will in all 
Probability render it very advantageous to her 
Family. Who can tell what a Linnen-Draper 
may possibly take among those Ladies and others 
of his Acquaintance, which would perhaps never 
have known him had it not been for drinking 
Tea with his Wife, his Sister, or any other he 
considers as his House-Keeper ? And who knows 
whata Mercer or a Woollen-Draper may take upon 
the same account ?....All trades in and about 
London are really the better by the Use and right 
Management of the Tea Table” (p. 174). Thus 
Professor J. Bland, tracing woman from the day 
of creation, finds her first to be better than man 
in her origin, and then more skillful in helping 
on the retail trade in groceries ; after which cli- 
max of double compliment we may commend 
him to the everlasting gratitude of the sex he 
“adores.” ee We 





NEW WORK FOR LADIES. 


Sip London International Inventories Exhibi- 
tion has introduced, or at least brought into 
prominent notice, a new kind of work for ladies, 
which is full of attraction for those who are artist- 
ically inclined, and who like to employ their lei- 
sure in beautifying their own homes or those of 
their friends, This is nothing more nor less than 
repoussé brass work, At present it is done chief- 
ly for finger plates for doors; but there does not 
seem to be any reason why it should not be car- 
ried to very much more ambitious work, since 
there is nothing particularly difficult about it to 
a woman of really clever fingers, and it is not 
dirty, and only to a limited extent noisy. 

Mr. Gawthorp has in the delightfully pictur. 
esque quarter, “Old London,” a quaint little 
shop filled with most tempting work in hammer- 
ed, cut, and engraved brass, and-a workman in 
ancient costume works away at his handicraft 
with such apparent ease that one naturally feels 
that it is not such very hard work after all, and 
it is most engrossing to watch. Much of the 
work, however, is difficult, and requires hard 
manual labor as well as technical skill, and is 
beyond the power of ladies to execute, however 
tempting it may be or easy it may appear in the 
hands of the stalwart handicraftsman of this de- 
scription in the carved brass, which is quite a new 
feature in brass-working. It is used chiefly for 
memorial tablets of all descriptions, panels for 
girandoles, and such like. The old brasses were 
simply engraved, the letters or designs being cut 
into the brass with sharp tools, and the hollows 
formed by the chisel filled in with colored enam- 
el, These old brasses were well-nigh indestructi- 
ble, as every one knows, and in order to make 
the modern ones of like quality, Mr. Gawthorp 
had assays made of the metal used, and one con- 
taining the self-same constituents made, which is 
called “latten” brass. It is thick, hard, and of 
a deep rich color, quite unlike the “ Birmingham” 
brass to which we are accustomed. 

The new tablet brasses introduced by Mr. 
Gawthorp are actually carved in bass-relief from 
the thick plate of latten brass, just in the same 
manner as flat wood-carving. In some cases the 
letters and designs are left plain and all of one 
level, that of the surface of the plate, and the 
ground which has been cut away by the chisel is 
filled in with a special preparation of wax, color- 
ed either red or black. This is poured in while 
hot, and it hardens so completely as to present a 
hard surface, which is ground off and polished 
with the brass. 

It is then covered with a durable varnish which 
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prevents the colors changing at all. Insome cases, 
however, the designs are most beautifully carved 
and rounded, and instead of being filled in with 
this wax enamel, the ground is diapered with a 
little instrument similar to that used in wood- 
carving, by the use of a hammer. A very bean- 
tiful memorial, containing a portrait of the late 
Colonel Burnaby, killed at Abu-Klea, shows the 
perfection to which this new kind of brass-carv- 
ing can be carried. And it is work of a kind to 
make one long to be able to execute it one’s self. 

For ladies, however, as we have already said, 
this is perhaps an impossibility, the thick lat- 
ten brass which it is necessary to use being so 
hard as to require a good deal of manual strength 
in the use of the hammer with which the tools 
are driven. The work for ladies is of a much 
simpler kind, although it also gives plenty of 
scope for artistic feeling. The plates of brass 
are much thinner and are of much softer metal. 
They are cut to the size required, say for a fin- 
ger plate for a door. The design is first scratch- 
ed on the polished surface of the brass with a 
pointed stile, the plate being laid face upper- 
most on a preparation which is just of the requi- 
site softness to allow of the metal yielding to the 
drive of the tools, When the design has been 
scratched in completely, a small tool is taken in 
the left hand, and with light taps from a ham- 
mer wielded by the right the outline of the de- 
sign is marked out by a sunken line. This done, 
the plate is turned over and the true work begins. 
A number of different tools are provided, some 
with round or half-circular ends, some furnish- 
ed with metal With 
these the repoussé work is done. The slightest 
tap with the hammer on the implement has its 
effect on the brass, which it drives into the vield 
ing bed. 
requisite depths of relief, but it is work that deft 


balls of different sizes. 


Great skill is required to produce the 
fingers quickly learn, and it requires so much 
original taste and talent in jts most artistic ap- 
plication that one quite looks for it to become a 
favorite pastime. There is scarcely any limit to 
the pretty and useful things that ladies might 
manufacture for others when 
once they have mastered the difficulties of re- 
poussé metal-work, Whether they could ever 
arrive at the more ambitious metal-carving is 
doubtful, but there is no reason why boys should 
not learn it, and a most engrossing employment 
it would be in the winter-time, keeping them 
out of all kinds of mischief in the holidays 
often dreaded by every one at home. 
Another exhibit at the “ Inventories” of special 
interest to ladies is the Langdale linen, hand-spun 
and hand-woven, on which some very dainty and 


themselves or 


, 80 


tempting designs have been embroidered from de- 
signs commenced by Messrs. Liberty’s School of 
Embroidery. The idea of reviving the old art of 
spinning and weaving by hand in the Westmore- 
land dales originated with Mr. Albert Fleming, of 
Neaum Crag, Ambleside, one of the members of 
Mr. Ruskin’s Guild. To the uninitiated it no 
doubt appears nothing more than one of the af- 
fectations of this very affected age to return to 
a system of producing linen fabric which has 
long been superseded by what to many people 
appears so much better, and which we had al- 
most supposed had been swept off the face of the 
earth. But, as a matter of fact, the impossibil- 
ity of any longer obtaining hand-woven linen in 
any other form than by buying whole bales of 
Russian “ crash,” and selecting therefrom the two 
or three pieces which were clean enough or good 
enough to work upon, has long been a trouble to 
embroiderers. 

Great as are the advantages to the million of 
the introduction of machinery of all kinds, it is 
always a pity when it sweeps away altogether 
the old hand industries, which are always so su- 
perior to those who can afford to pay for the dif- 
ference in the labor—superior nearly always from 





an art point of view, and most frequently also in 





point of durability. The sewing-machine, widely 
as it has spread, and completely as it has revolu 
tionized domestic industry, is in favor with no 
one who can afford to have her clothes made by 
hand, and it is mainly the great cost of hand- 
painting on dress and furniture fabries that drives 
people to purchase those which can be bought 
from upholsterers in England and America, so 
that the “butterfly pattern,” or the “tulip pat- 
tern,” or the “ Japanese fan pattern,” becomes a 
kind of livery in which every one is compelled to 
clothe her furniture, 

To return to the hand spinning, weaving, and 
bleaching, however, more especially, there is a 
roundness about the thread which is quite oblit- 
erated in the machine weaving, and a tone in the 
color, whether wholly bleached or left partly in 
its natural shade, which is as different as possi- 
ble from the other when it comes to be used as a 
The linen used for the 
work executed at Messrs. Liberty's school is some 
of it of a very open texture, but little closer than 
canvas, and this year, while the fabrics worn by 
ladies are as coarse as can be obtained, it might 
very well be adapted for pretty and cool tennis 
or picnic dresses. Not that the linen is necessa- 
rily coarse; it may be made as fine as you like; 
but it has never, of course, the flatness and regu- 
larity of what is now our ordinary linen. 

The embroideries to be exhibited by the Roval 
School have not yet appeared in the “ Invento- 
ries,” though they have been long promised; 
but there is to be the usual sale of surplus stock 
at the school on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of July, 
and during the sale some of the work recently 
executed to order or still in hand will be exhib- 
ited. These sales partake more of the nature of a 
fashionable bazar than anything else, and the 
stalls are held by ladies, the Princess Christian, 
the President, herself being one of the most act- 
ive saleswomen, 

The most successful of these sales was last 
year organized by an American lady, Lady Wa- 
terlow, another well-known American lady, Mrs. 
Bigelow, with her daughter, taking the flower 


ground for embroidery. 








stall. There was a concert each day of the sale, 
Madame Albani, Miss Griswold, and other pro- 
fessionals giving their services. We do not hear 
of anything so grand this year, but no doubt the 
sale will be very attractive, and many pretty things 
will be sold much under price rather than carry 
on the stock to another year, Americans have 
always been among the best customers of the 
school, in spite of their having such flourishing 
establishments of their own for decorative needle- 
work, and some of the most beautiful curtains 
on show this year are to find their way across 
the Atlantic. 

We must not forget to mention, among the 
embroideries to be seen at the “ Inventories,” that 
of the Kells Society. It also is worked on hand- 
spun, hand-woven, and sun-bleached linen. And 
what is more is that the yarn used in embroid- 
ery is also flax dyed in various very soft and deli- 
It is most suitable for table-linen, 
ends of towels, and has been also very prettily 
applied to embroidery for washing dresses, The 
colors are said to be fast, that is, as fast as sci- 
ence can make them. All aniline and fugitive 
dyes are avoided, and a good, sound system of 
dyeing only is used. The design of the Kells So- 
ciety is to build up a fresh industry for the Irish 
peasantry; and, as usual, a number of English 
ladies are devoting their time, energy, and money 
to the philanthropic scheme. That their utmost 
energies are doomed to eventual disappointment, 
as far as inducing this helpless people to help 
themselves is concerned, does not prevent the 
new embroidery from taking its place as an ex- 
cellent variety of needle-work. The designs are 
almost without exception good, many of them cop- 





eate colors. 





ied from ancient Celtic ornaments, and the color- 
ing leaves nothing to be desired within the some- 
what narrow limits of which the linen yarn will 
Nor is the workmanship less good. 
The lrish peasantry can do well whatever their 
fingers are taught to do; their lace—point and 
alb other kinds—and white embroidery, as well as 
their ordinary plain needle-work, are surpassed by 


receive ayes, 





none; but they have no staying energy, and the 
moment that the go-cart of these kindly ladies 
is removed, the industry will languish and die out 
from mere inanition,as everything else of the 
sume kind has died out before. Meanwhile, dur- 
ing the time it flourishes, the Kells embroidery 
is a very acceptable form of really useful and 
sound decoration, and there is no reason why it 
should not take a firm hold en public favor, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 

bee silk muslin bonnets are the novelty 

for wearing with thin summer dresses. 
They are made in the small capote shapes, and 
are drawn over thick cords that begin in the cen- 
tre of the crown and extend outward row after 
row, leaving small puffs between scarcely more 
than an inch wide. They are then mounted on 
a wire frame, and the edge is finished with a puff 
of black or dark blue or red velvet. <A large 
soft bow of the muslin gives a high effect on top, 
and there are long and broad strings of the soft 
silky muslin to be tied in a great bow under the 
chin. 

White bonnets are the favorites of the summer 
for dressy occasions, and they are economical 
also, as they can be worn with almost any dress, 
Very transparent bonnets of white point esprit 
net—with tiny dots on silk meshes—are made up 
over white or gilt wire frames, and trimmed with 
pleated lace to match the net. A bunch of gilt 
wheat is on top, tied with golden brown velvet 
ribbon ; and there are strings of this ribbon; oth- 
ers have a cluster of pink roses or of white flow- 
ers, with a moss green velvet bow and forked 
ends for trimming, and narrow green velvet 
strings. Cream white is used instead of blue- 
white for both net and silk muslin bonnets, 
Another pretty way of making muslin bonnets is 
to tuck them in fine tucks all over, then draw 
the thread of the tuck, and thus shirr them very 
full. White Oriental lace is laid in many rows 
of fine pleats on frames of small poke bonnets 
that may be pinched into a point in front, or cut 
off on the left side in a scallop that is shorter 
than the right side, or they may be slit in the 
middle of the front, and filled in with a small 
bow of velvet, a cluster of roses, or some tulle 
pleatings. 

Tulle bonnets are shirred in the ways just de- 
scribed, and are shown in all pale colors as well 
as white. They have tulle strings each three. 
fourths of a yard wide, and pert little bows of 
dark velvet are stuck on the top. All the small 
bonnets have strings of some sort, or a bow of 
velvet or beads is worn at the throat. The pokes 
and most of the peaked-brim bonnets are with- 
out strings. One of the prettiest fancies of the 
season is that of veiling flower clusters with tulle, 
as if to protect them; thus pink roses without 
foliage are massed in a round cluster, and pale 
blue or white tulle is drawn closely over them. 
This is not confined to the dress bonnets, but is 
seen on the rough straw garden hats also. Very 
dressy bonnets have the crown of gilt embroider- 
ed étamine, while the brim is covered with four 
or five rows of blue pleated tulle with scalloped 
edges. Another novel arrangement is that of 
having the crown of tulle gathered in a point on 
top, then drawn down in the back, and coming 
thence to the sides to form the wide strings; the 
brim is made of fancy straw or of beads on wires ; 
for instance, a pearl brim with the palest Nile 
green tulle crown and strings makes a tasteful 
bonnet. Maiden-hair fern leaves, rose-buds, and 
some cresson green velvet ribbon are the trim- 
mings on the front. Metal laces and insertions 
are also used for dress bonnets, or merely for the 
brim; in these gilt and silver insertions are al- 
ternated with good effeet, and the bonnet is 
transparent. Thin French crape is used in the 
way tulle is, and is especially popular in cream, 





pink, and bright searlet for bonnets. A trellis 
pattern of fine jet beads forms a pretty bonnet 
over scarlet crape lining, with tucks shirred in 
great fullness inside the brim. 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats for church and driving in the coun- 
try have close brims and high sloping crowns. 
They may be either smooth or rough straw, and 
the brim is faced with velvet. A trimming of 
bias China crape, either white or scarlet, is in 
great favor for these hats, arranged in two curved 
and fluted loops erect on the front, extending 
quite to the top of the crown, and separated by 
a velvet loop like the velvet that passes around 
the crown, Scarfs of étamine, and wide sash rib- 
bons, partly of moiré and partly gauze, are also 
used On these hats. Their only ornaments are 
pins of gilt or silver thrust through the front 
trimming, and smaller metal ornaments are stuck 
in the crown band. Flowers and feathers are not 
seen on these hats. 


GARDEN HATS, 


Garden hats of great«ize for shading the face 
monopolize the flowers, gauze ribbons, and fea- 
thers that are not used elsewhere; even long os- 
trich plumes ean be utilized on the wide-brimmed 
Leghorn hats which are bent into any shape that 
is found to be becoming. Cream white and yel- 
low plumes, yellow velvet and gauze ribbon bows, 
with black velvet facing for the brim, are the 
trimmings on these Leghorn hats that will be 
worn in the afternoon at lawn and garden par- 
ties, while the closer hats just described will be 
Lace 
pokes with parasols to fnatch are also shown for 
fétes and wate Fine English 
Milan poke shapes, with both 
crown and brim made very broad, are trimmed 
and lined with white French crape, and their brim 
is edged with rows of button-daisies, hawthorn 
The cheaper 
plaited braids with satin-like finish are 


seen in city streets and ih country drives. 


g-place toilettes. 


straws in large 


blossoms, or pink hedge - roses, 
made in 
large pokes, and trimmed with white mull and 
pink roses, while a little black velvet is added in- 
side the brim to give character to the coloring. 


ROUGH STRAW BONNETS. 


Small rough straw bonnets, either white, black, 
or colored, are the favorite for general wear, and 
are so inexpensive and so simply trimmed that 
three or four are found to be jess costly than one 
such bonnet was formerly. Velvet ribbon an 
inch wide, with satin on the wrong side, is bunched 
up in loops and forked ends in front, and a small 
spray of flowers—usually white—appears to be 
tied there by these loops. The edges are bound 
with velvet. The inch-wide velvet strings begin 
at the top of the crown, are passed under its cen- 
tre braids, and crossed there, then are carried to 
the sides, to fall thence as strings. Neapolitan 
straw bonnets are also liked for midsummer, be- 
cause of their lightness, and are shown in black 
beaded with smail lead beads, and trimmed along 
the brim with pink or yellow roses that are veiled 
with black Chantilly lace. 


STRIPED DRESSES. 


Stripes are the favorite design for lawn, ging 
ham, and zephyr dresses this season. ‘I'hey are 
worn in the merest pencilled line on white, or in 
a series of lines of different widths, or in alter- 
nating stripes half an inch wide of two shades of 
a color, or else in bolder wide stripes of blue, 
brown, or red on white. Skirts are given variety 
by arranging the stripes in odd ways; thus the 
apron stripes are crosswise, while the back dra- 
pery has lengthwise stripes. The lower skirt, 
which is seen only in front and on the sides, is 
pleated in crosswise stripes for tall slender tig 
ures, and in lengthwise stripes for those who are 
short and stout. The gathered belted waist and 
the sleeves have the stripes taken lengthwise. 
Very little lace is put on such dresses as it washes 
badly, a collar, belt, and cuffs of embroidery being 
used instead, 

The milkmaid overskirt is becoming as popn- 
lar as the house-maid lower skirt. This over- 
skirt is pretty for dresses of two materials, one 
striped and the other plain. The over-skirt is 
turned upward on the left to the belt, and this 
is covered with the striped part, while the re- 
mainder on the right side is of plain goods. In 
other dresses the stripes are used alone for the 
basque, while the skirts are of plain fabric, un- 
relieved by trimming; in still others this is re- 
versed, the stripes forming the skirt and drapery 
for a basque of plain goods. 


SUMMER JEWELRY. 


Small breastpins, no ear-rings, and slender 
bracelets are worn as jewelry in the daytime in 
The brooch of enamelled gold in tlow- 
er design is now much smaller than the bar- 
shaped pins so long used, and is all that is need- 
ed to fasten the severe linen collar or bands of 
étamine or disse folds now in fashion. With 
more dressy toilettes these flower pins are stuck 
about in the lace trimming of the corsage in any 
irregular way, and several may be used at once. 
Forget-me-nots in a spray, a single large pansy, 
one petal of a rose with diamond dew-drops on it, 
field daisies, and, above all, violets—one double 
violet or three or four single ones—are the de- 
signs for these small brooches. A bracelet which 
is a mere cord of gold around the arm may have 
a spray of enameled and diamond flowers to match 
the brooch, but ear-rings en suife are not worn. 
Indeed, it is the present fancy to dispense with 
all ear-rings except the solitaires of precious 
stones that are worn with full-d 


summer, 


lress toilettes, 
French women wear necklaces that are, like their 
bracelets, enlarged, but these have not yet found 
favor here. The ribbon velvet necklace, fasten- 
ed by a jewelled button or tiny brooch, is found 
to be more becoming than any of gold or silver. 
Watch chains are short, and hung pendent from 
the front of the corsage, in which the watch is 














thrust—a bad thing for the watch, however, as 
the moisture from the person injures its delicate 
works. A ball of hammered gold, 
set with rubies, sapphires, and diamonds, or 
enamelled with brilliant colors, tips the hanging 
end of the chain. Silver chains of dark color 
are also much used, especially with brooches 
Rhine-stone pins 
with long silver dagger-shaped ends, or like a great 
needle, are thrust through lace bows at the throat. 
Small pins for the bonnet strings have an enam- 
elled leaf or flower, a butterfly or bee, or are in 
the shape of a shepherd’s crook, with pearl and 
turquoises studding the crooked end. 


or else one 


made of antique silver coins. 


BELTS, 


3elts may almost be considered jewelry by rea- 
son of their clasps of old silver or richly chased 
or hammered gold. Some are studded with brill- 
iant Rhine-stones, and others in rococo fashion 
have garnets, turquoises, and pearls set togeth- 
er. The belt may be only an inch and a quar- 
ter wide for short-waisted figures, while those for 
longer waists are from two to three inches broad. 
They are made of black, brown, or écru leather, 
and may be had of seal or alligator skin or of 
the smoother leathers. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenoe ; and Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & Co.; Ar 
NOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; Lorn & Taytor; Le 
BoutituierR Brorutrs; E. J. Dennine & Co. ; and 
SreERN BRoruers. 





PERSONAT. 

AT the ball given in London the other day by 
M. Wappineton, the French Ambassador, the 
most conspicuous couple in the dances was Mrs 
PHELPS, wife of our new and popular Minister 
to England, and the Prinee of Wales 





Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN has attempted to 
protect his new opera, The Mikado, by publis| 
ing a piano-forte score of his music arranged 
and copyrighted by an American. It is an im 


portant and interesting question, which will 
decided for the benetit of 
whether such a proceeding is legal and pro- 
tectlive 


soon be authors, 


Ve, 
It is said that the resemblance between Mr. 
Joun R. MCLEAN, proprietor of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is 
remarkably striking. 

here is a certain irony of fate in the fact 
that GAMBETTA’S statue, which is soon to be 
erected in France, will be made of Chinese can- 
pon captured by General PaLikao, an imperial 
officer, in 1860, 

Commander GORRINGE, who was buried last 
weck, cherished among his other treasures a 
fragment of coal marked distinctly with fern 
leaves, Which had been found in the arctic snows 
by a polar explorer. 

—The older members of the St. Nicholas Club 
do not regard with favor the proy 
und furnish a large mansion on Fifth Avenue for 
the delight of the younger members, It is now 
said that a final decision in the matter can not 
be obtained before the next autumn meeting of 
Then the young inen will tuke a de 
termined stand, ar d probably carry their point. 

Miss ANNIE CUNARD, Who is to marry Lord 
WENLOCK’S third brother, the Hon. Artourn 
LAWLEY, is the third sister of Sir Bacne-Ep 
WARD CunARD, Her mother was an American, 
Miss McEvens, the granduniece of Roprrt Em 
MET 

—Mr. Epmunp W. Gosse, the English poet 
and critic, is expected at Long Branch before 
the end of the season there. 

—General Lew WALLAce returned to New 
York through Naples, Rome, Florence, Paris, 
and London, and he says that the streets in those 
cities are extraordinarily clean—in anticipation 
of cholera—whereas, by comparison, the thor 
oughfares here are in a filthy and dangerous 
condition, 

Mr. ABRAM 8. Hewitt is in Europe for his 
summer vacation. 

Mr. LisPENARD Stewart will attempt to 
form a lawn tennis club this summer in Sarato 
ga, where lawn tennis has not yet become a 
popular game, 

Mr. H. C. BuNNER, the clever young author, 
will be married within a few months to Miss 
LEARNED, a sister of Mr. Waiter LEARNED, 
banker and poet, of New London. 

It is expected that the list of distinguished 
English visitors to this country next autumn 
will include Archdeacon FARRAR 

—Wild flowers have been the chief decora 
tions at nearly all the recent summer weddings. 
Sweet-pea blossoms and corn flowers are unusu- 
ally popular. 

—Mrs. Deacon is called the handsomest and 
most attractive Woman in the American colony 
at Paris this year. She is tall and graceful, with 
large dark eyes, a well-cut and full face, and ir 
regular features. Her principal French rival is 
Madame Maurice Epurvssi, who is slight and 
rather delicate, with a brilliant pink and white 
complexion. Madame Epurusst was Mile. De 
RovTHscHuILD. 

—Liecutenant Scueutze, of the United States 
navy, sailed for Bremen last week. He is on 
his way to the mouth of the river Lena, in Si- 
beria, his mission being to deiiver gifts to na- 
tives who assisted the survivors of the unfortu- 
nate Jeannetle expedition 

—Mr. and Mrs. BRADLEY MARTIN, who have a 
eharming house in Scotland, have decided to re- 
main in London until the end of the 

‘he Staten Island Cricket Club are about 
to abandon, for some reason which is not clear, 
their cool and beautiful grounds close to the bay 
in favor of larger inJland grounds on Bard Ave- 
nue, which are reached with some difficulty, and 
are entirely cut off from the ocean breezes 

firs. Frank H. HaMILTon, whose death has 
caused much grief, may be ¢ sed umong the 
uready large number of int 
thetic women who have helped their husbands 


sition to lease 


the club. 








season, 


ent and sympa 





in scientific work and pro ts. She was one 
of his best counsellors and assistints in the prep- 
aration of medical books Phough not trained 
technically, she was fain we wilh the literature 
of med ne, and revised his proof-sheets with 
perfect skill. In faet, the whole bulk of Dr. 


HAMILTON’S literaty labor owes much of its 
value to her suggestions Mrs. DraPer, wife 
of the celebrated American scientist, helped 
her husband with the same zeal and knowledge. 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR." 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avutuor or “A Lare’s Atonement,” “ Vat Stranoe,” 
“ Hearts,” “A Mopex Fatuer,” ero, 





CHAPTER V. 


\ THEN Fraser had seen his luggage taken 

from the van and bestowed in the small 
omnibus which met the train, he walked leisurely 
toward the hotel, guided by the gilt sign which 
gleamed high above the surrounding village 
houses. The member for Ballykillrowdy was as 
a general thing a good deal inflated by the fact 
that he was he—a circumstance which never had 
been and never could be true of anybody else ; 
and now he was more than usually blown out 
by a sense of the dignity, secrecy, romance, im- 
portance, and what not, of 
his mission, so that he 
could not help looking like 
a man who knows the dif- 
ference between himself 
and common people. In 
spite of this he looked like 
a man who is willing to 
unbend, and there was 
about him a mingling of 
suavity with self-import- 
ance, such as may some- 
times be observed in a 
professional — philanthro- 
pist at a meeting of re- 
formed coster-mongers, or 
a chairman of guardians 
at a work-house féte. It 
was open to a sympathet- 
ic observer to feel that 
Fraser might be addressed 
almost with impunity. It 
was borne upon the mind 
that Fraser would be leni- 
ent, even to the edge of in 
dulgence. 

There were people whom 
his bearing irritated, and 
these demanded to be told 
what right the member 
for Ballykillrowdy had to 
condescend to anybody. 
A real relish for humor 
being unhappily one of the 
rarest things in the world, 
these men and women 
greatly outnumbered the 
few who found him enjoy- 
able. To that select few 
it seemed almost piteou= 
when people questioned 
Fraser’s right to patronize 
the whole universe 

He walked the sunny 
village street (the evening 
sun almost at a 
level with it, and flooded 
the roadway, the houses on 
each side, and the very sky 
with a golden light), and 
as he walked he actually 
smiled once or twice in the 
fullness of his self-con- 
tent. He raised his hat 
here and there in answer 
to the salutes of the vil- 
lage people, and he enter- 
ed the hotel with a glori- 
ous flourish. The stout, 
gray - headed landlady 
threw open the door of 
the salle 4 manger, and fol- 
lowed him with a 
what nervous smile, the 
kindly condescension of 
the bow had conveyed to 
her mind an impression so 
profound and unaccustom- 
ed. Fraser entered hat in 
hand, and looked about 
him with the air of a man 
who would not crush by 
disapproval. He even nod- 
ded once or twice, as if to 
say that this would do very 
fairly well indeed, not that 
it was the kind of thing he 
was accustomed to, but be- 
cauge he could make al- 
lowances. His nod was 
made to say as much as 
Puff extracted from Lord 
Burleigh’s. 

Coming suddenly, as he 





seemed 


some 





“ We have been here a month,” said the novel- 
ist, “and we intend staying on until the crowd 
comes. Then we run away. Do you stay for any 
length of time?” 

“T can’t say how long I may stop,’ 
Fraser, with a smile. “The man would like to 
know my secrets,” said the smile. “Ill be hav- 
ing a companion in a day or two,” he added. 
“(’Rourke’s coming over.” 

“Ah!” said the other, carelessly, “I forgot. 
It’s getting near the Whitsuntide recess.” 

Fraser smiled again, with half-closed eyes, and 
nodded slightly half a dozen times, as if to say 
that there was more beyond, but no curiosity 
that might be felt could be allayed. 

“It’s a good ten days to the recess yet,” he 
said then, and nodded another half-dozen times. 

“ Ah,” said Farley, humoring him. ‘“ There’s 
something brewing, eh? Gladstone isn’t released 
from the rack for ten days for nothing.” 


’ returned 





bad done, out of the gold- 
en glory of the evening 
sunlight into this shadow- 
ed chamber, he did not at 
first make out the things 
about him with any great distinctness, but he 
could see that a man and a woman sat at the far 
end of the table, and he bowed to them with a 
courtesy as condescending as that with which 
he had already overwhelmed the landlady. 

“Hillo, Fraser!” said a voice. “That you? 
Are you holiday-making over here ?” 

Fraser advanced, shading his eyes with his 
hand. 

“That you, Farley?” he returned. “ How are 
ye? Je suis un peu myope—I'm a troyfle short- 
soyted—and I didn’t make y’out at first. How 
are ye? Madame votre femme, je pense. De- 
loyted to meet Mrs. Farley once more, Are ye 
here for long?” 

He bowed and shook hands, and waved a roy- 
al condescending pardoning sort of refusal at the 
chair Farley pushed toward him. 


* Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIIL 


“*BUT’—-HE PAUSED, AND WITH AN 





EXTENDED 


Fraser, still smiling ineffably, and still looking 
down upon Farley with half-closed eyes, raised a 
finger and beckoned him. The novelist arose, 
and Fraser, with a bow to the lady, took him by 
the lapel of his coat and led him in silence to 
the window at the far end of the room. 

“Ye’re not doing anything in journalism now, 
I fancy?” he said then, with a portentous so- 
lemnity. Farley shook his head. ‘Yell con- 
sider what I’m going to tell ye sacred?” Farley 
nodded. “I told ye that O’Rourke was coming 
here.” Farley nodded again. “There'll be no 
hoyding it since ye happen to be here, and it ’Il 
be on all the newspepers in a day or tew. But 
for the moment it’s a profound secret, moind 
ye. O’Rourke and meself are here for wun and 
the seem purpose, me boy. ‘Tis to see Do- 
broski.” 

“You'll find him very interesting,” returned 
Farley, with provoking nonchalance. ‘“ He has 





FOREFINGER 





been lunching with me to-day. A fine talker, 
but a trifle—shall I say eccentric, or shall I go 
all the way and say cracked ?” 

“Til tell ye,” said Fraser, with his most allow- 
ing smile. ‘“There’s a curious hole in the Eng- 
lish intellect. Oi allow a certain sort of nobility 
to the English character. Oi have none of the 
prejudices with which me countrymen regyard 
the Saxon. But’—he paused, and with an ex- 
tended forefinger tapped his companion on the 
chest—“ there’s an ineradicable inability in the 
English mind to appreciate the mental position 
of a peetriot.” 

- “That has never occurred to me before,” re- 
turned the Englishman. 

“Ye can’t expect a nation to know its faults,” 
said Fraser. ‘ Ye look ata man loike Dobroski, 
and what d’ye see? A madman.” 

“No; but a fanatic. A man possessed by 
one idea, and so possessed by it that he can see 
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But Dobroski is a man of many oydeas, let me 
tell ye. The Parliamentary representatives of 
down-trodden Ireland may sympathize with the 
popular head of a patriotic movement in down- 
trodden Poland.” 

“ Precisely,” said Farley. 
be candid, Fraser ?” 

“* Me dear boy,” cried Fraser, “as candid as ye 
please.” ; 

“Thank you. Down-trodden Ireland sympa- 
thizes with down-trodden Poland, and Fraser and 
O'Rourke met Dobroski to show as much. But 
what will Irish America think of it, and what will 
T'he National Flag of Old Ireland say about it at 
Ballykillrowdy? And what are they meant to 
think and say? That the Irish party at home 
mean dynamite? That the Irish party at home 
want dollars? [am as certain that you don’t 
mean dynamite as I am sure that you will get 
the dollars, but the dollars will be sent for dyna- 


“And....shall I 


mite all the same. The 
game’s a dangerous one, 


Fraser.” 

“Well, I tell ye 
straight,” replied Fraser, 
with an almost pitying tol- 
erance, “the party doesn’t 
mean dynamite. The par- 
ty, as a party, doesn’t sym- 
pathize with dynamite. 
If ye loike to put a con- 
struction that 
upon moy presence in Jan- 


such as 


enne, ye’re sweetly wel- 
come. ‘Tis the English 
way.” 


The landlady, seeing her 
new guest in conversation, 
had withdrawn, but at this 
moment she re-entered, in 
conversation with an older 
visitor. seemed to 
have considerable difficul- 
ty in making him under- 
stand what she had to say, 
for she said the same thing 
three or four times over, 
and he looked at her with 
a puzzled face and an oc- 
casional 
head. 

“Tt is a pity, monsieur,” 
said the landlady at last, 
turning upon Farley, “ that 
there is no orfe here to talk 
the language of monsieur.” 

The new arrival under- 
stood the tenor of this 
speech, for he wagged his 
head at the novelist and 
spoke, Ps English, not,” 
hesaid. “ French, so leetel 
—ver leetel. Grec? Ah, 
yes. Deutsch? Yes.” 

“He speaks German, 
madame,” said Fraser, 
splendidly. ‘ Allow me to 
translate for you.” Then, 
addressing the new-comer, 
“Tf I can serve you I shall 
be pleased.” : 


She 


shake of the 





The new arrival smiled, 
and put a question about 
the postal arrangements 
of the town. Fraser got 
the required information 
from the landlady, and 
transferred it. The other 
was profuse in thanks, 
and ducked ingratiatingly 
at his : 
preter. 

“T’ve never been able 
to get to like that fellow,” 
said Farley, as the 
sat down at the dining 
table, after the manner of 
the place, to write his let- 


magnificent inter 


nan 


ter. “‘ He came here short 
ly after our arrival, and 
we have been here togeth- 
er ever since. He is al- 
ways very civil, and he 
smiles as if by clock-work, 
but his eves are a good 
together for 
my faney; his 


deal too close 
forehead 
slopes back too much for 
my liking; he has a secret 
hang-dog way of hanging 
about; he has a stealthy 
way of walking; he is my 
beau ideal of what a spy 
should be.” 








TAPPED HIS COMPANION ON THE 


no other. The idea is a lofty one, too, but it is 


CHEST—” 


| 


so impracticable and so dangerous that however | 


highly one may think of the devotion of the 
man, one thinks but little of his reasoning fac 
ulties. 
you are not going to ally yourselves with Do- 
broski.” 

“Me boy,” replied Fraser, “there are a good 
many people who would loike to know what 
we’re going to dew with Dobroski.” 

“Well,” said the other, “I won’t ask you to 
share your confidence with me, but I don’t mind 
telling you beforehand what the result of thi 
trip will be. You will create in many quarters a 
suspicion that you countenance both acts an 
doctrines which most men think wicked in th 
last degree, and that suspicion will be dangerou 
to your own cause.” 

“Ye tell me now,” Fraser answered, smiling 
still, “that Dobroski is a man of wun oydea 


I hope, for your own sake, Fraser, that | 


“Ye do expect a spy to 
understand the language 
of the land he lives in, 
don’t ye?” asked Fraser. 

“Well, yes,” Farley ad- 
mitted, laughingly. “I suppose that’s needful. 
But I shouldn’t be in the least surprised to 
learn that he did understand. I shouldn’t be 
in the least surprised if he understood what I 
am saying now.” 

“Perhaps he might be,” 
not be pleased, anyway.” 

“To talk soberly, I might be a little astonish- 
ed if I found that he spoke English,” Farley went 
on. “ But I am pretty nearly certain that he un- 
derstands more French than he professes to un- 
derstand. Now you watch him closely. He’s 
listening like a fox. I can tell it by the turn of 
his head. He always listens. He has always 
the same stealthy, waiting, listening look what- 
ever language may be spoken here 
to name a name you kuow. See if he doesn’t 
change a little at it. The name’s Dobroski.” 

Mr. Farley was a little piqued to have produced 


said Fraser, 


“He'd 


I'm going 


| no effect whatever, and Fraser laughed, 
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“ What made ye think that name ’d move him ?” 
he inquired, 

“T thought so,” said Farley, with half an air of 
shame, “ because I’ve got it into my head that 
the fellow’s here for no other purpose than to 
watch the old man, If that fellow isn’t a spy at 
heart and by nature, whatever he may earn his 
living by, I'll eat him, And that,” he added, 
“would be an unpleasant thing to pledge 
self to do.” 

“Ye see, Farley,” said the Irishman, “ ye’ve 
teeken to the Ort of Fiction, and ye can’t keep 
Pili tell ye 
He’s a Levantine be the look 
He talks Jorman, and the likelihood is 
he’s one of those fellows that get up the Jorman 
That’s what oi’d teek him for 
Begad, I would.” 

The man at the table went on with his letter. 
He was not at all a bad-looking fellow in spite of 
Farley’s dislike for him. 


one’s 





your oydeality away from everyday. 
what the man ts 
of him. 


money lotteries. 
among a million. 


His eyes were certainly 
too close together, either for candor or beauty, 
and there might be, for a man who looked upon 
him with distaste, a certain ophidian suggestion 
in the broad, square, slanting forehead, with its 
unusually projecting brows. The lower part of 
the face was concealed by beard, whiskers, and 
mustache, and the nose, though a little pinched 
at the nostrils, was handsomely shapen. First 
impressions of him were likelier to be favorable 
than second or third. At first, with hair, eye- 
brows, and beard all glossy black, eyes gleaming 
black also, and that well-shaped Greek nose of 
his, he gave the impression of being strikingly 
handsome. Upon examination that fancy suffer- 
ed, and the faults of the face came out. 

Whilst Farley and Fraser still talked about 
him, standing at the window, he arose and walked 
to the end of the room, where stood a table spread 
with writing materials, Taking from this a little 
porcelain jar of sand, he sprinkled a part of its 
contents on the sheet he had just written, and 
then, turning with the paper in both hands, he 
stood sifting the fine sand to and froin an absent 
way, regarding meanwhile the two men at the 
window. At that moment the expression of his 
face was sinister, but as Farley turned in speak- 
ing his face cleared, and when their eyes met he 
was smiling, and he gave that little half-nod 
whereby some people always recognize a glance 
of which they are conscious from a man they 
know. 

The nod was directed at Farley, but Fraser saw 
it also. 

“ He’s a friendly sort of little beggar, begad,” 
said the Irishman. “Ye know, now, l’m very 
fond of the Continental character.” 

“ Which Continental character ?” asked Farley, 
who had received the nod with no response, and 
now turned upon his companion with something 
of a set repulsion upon his face. 

“T was thinking of the sympathetic side of it,” 
said Fraser. “The little beggar catches your 
eye, and he smiles, and just gives ye a little bit 
of a nod, as much as to say, ‘1 see ye; there y’are, 
and ye’re pleasing to look at.’ It’s only the sym- 
pathetic natures that have that knack of feel- 
ing.” 

“T suppose,” Farley answered, “ that when you 
talk about a sympathetic nature, you mean a 
nature which feels what you feel, and responds 
to it.” 

* Precisely,” said Fraser. 

“Then if the gentleman at the other end of the 
room had been properly sympathetic, he should 
have scowled.and shaken his fist at me instead 
of grinning and nodding. As you say, it’s only 
the sympathetic natures that have that knack of 
feeling, but it’s only the utterly unsympathetic 
nature that has the knack of pretending to feel in 
the wrong place, at the wrong time, and with the 
wrong people.” 

“Ye’re an oddly prejudiced fellow, Farley,” 
Fraser answered, with his air of excuse for other 
people’s failings. ‘“ Have vedoyned? The neigh- 
borhood’s a deloytful picturesque look about it. 
Will we take a walk? I'd a tolerably substan- 
tial snack at Bruxelles, and I'm not wanting any- 
thing just now.” 

* Yes,” said Farley, ‘we have dined, and will 
take a walk if vou like. The moon will be up in 
an hour, and to my mind this is the most delight- 
ful time of the day, The boy’s in bed, Lucy?” 

“Yes,” answered his wife. “May I come with 


you? Or do you wish to be by yourselves ?” 








“ Now,” cried Fraser, beaming and bowing, “are 
we babahrians, Mrs. Farley ?” 

The foreigner had got back to his table, and 
was there examining a number of papers he had 
taken from his pocket-book. As the lady passed 
him he rose to make a wider way for her, and 
bowed and smiled. Fraser threw open the door 
with stagy courtesy, and he and Farley followed. 
The foreign gentleman stood with his hand on 
the back of the chair he had just removed, and 
smiled until the door was closed. Even then he 
smiled, but the expression of his face was at once 
wrathful and derisive. 

“Penetrating individual,” he said, as he saw 
Farley pass the window in the rear of his wife 
and Fraser. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Doproskt stood at the door of the Cheval Blanc 
with one foot crossed over the other, his shoul- 
ders leaning against the rough-hewn wall, and a 
book held loosely in one depending hand. See- 
ing Fraser and his two companions approaching, 
he walked into the middle of the road and await- 
ed them. As they neared him he bowed absently 
to Mrs. Farley, and, advancing, took the novelist 
by the arm, and turned to walk with him, 

“T have been reading this since I left you,” he 
said, holding up the book. “I wish you were 
one of us.” 

“ Oh,” said Farley, blushing a little, as he reach- 
ed out a hand for the volume. The book was his 
own, and his last. He was full of simplicities, 





though people had of late begun to tell him he 
was a great man—that, by-the-way, was a state- 
ment on which he refused to repose the slightest 
faith—and the sight of his own work in so out- 
of-the-world a place flattered him. 
simplicities were almost infantine. 

**Why,” he asked, handling the volume in a 
way which betrayed his self -consciousness— 
“why should this make you wish that I were 
one of you?” 

“You have done what few have done,” said 
Dobroski: “ you have looked at the great prob- 
jem,” 

“Don’t you think,” returned Austin, “that the. 
great problems are things that will be looked at? 
Don’t you think most people find themselves com- 
pelled to look 2” 

“The men whose nature forces them to look,” 
said the old man with his tired voice and mourn- 
ful manner. 

“Ah!” said Austin, “that is true of your great 
problem and of mine. But then, you see, every 
man has a problem at which his nature does force 
him to look, if the solution oaly tells him at which 
village ale-house he may get the best beer.” 

“ Good sir,” entreated Dobroski, “ do not let us 
descend to mere talk. TI want to commune with 
you, to show you my thoughts, to see your own.” 

“1 know beforehand,” said Austin, “ that there 
can be no fair exchange between us. In your 
aviary there are two or three indisputably majes- 
tic old eagles. I have seen one or two of them 
already. I can show you an assemblage of spar- 
rows, and perhaps a pigeon. I am not a serious 
personage, or to be taken seriously, Mr. Dobroski.” 

“You took this seriously enough,” said the old 
man, tapping the book which Farley still held in 
his hand. 

“ Not at all,” said Austin, 
took me seriously.” 

“ Better still. The man who is taken seriously 
by his own work is worth a score of the man who 
only takes his work seriously. Come, Mr. Farley. 
I want, not a convert—I am hopeless of you there 
—but a counsellor. There are things here ;” he 
tapped the book again. “There are things in 
my own mind.” 


Some of his 


“Tt was that which 


He drew the volume away from Farley’s fingers, 
and walked on in silence fora moment. The vil- 
lage street was growing dusky already, in spite 
of the late glories of the sunset, which still lin- 
gered in the higher skies, Fraser was talking 
with amiable volubility to Mrs. Farley a dozen 
yards ahead; and the novelist, but for a certain 
nervous politeness which often troubled him to 
excess, would willingly have joined them, That 
nervous fear of hurting the susceptibilities of an- 
other would have kept him at Dobroski’s side 
even without the direct appeal the old man had 
just made to him, but he did not like the opening 
of the talk, and he felt himself by no means eli- 
gible for election into the doubtful army of which 
Dobroski was one of the chief commanders. 

“T am a mere man of books,” be said, “ and 
reasonably ignorant even there. You are a man 
of books, and a man of action too,” 

“T think,” Dobroski began, doubtfully, after a 
moment’s silence, without remarking Farley’s fee- 
ble stroke of fence—* I think you regard us sym- 
patheticaily? We are not a mere band of pur- 
poseless and murderous madmen to your eyes ? 
You see that we have a real claim to ask for 
something ?” 

“JT see a good deal of suffering in the world,” 
said Farley. “I see a good deal of tyranny. 
Men who try to relieve suffering aud to put down 
tyranny are men to be sympathized with, Those 
amongst them who devote their whole lives to 
But— 
Do you remember, Mr. Dobroski, that you quoted 
Pickwick to me at our first interview ?” 

“Did 1? Yes, 1 remember. What of Pick- 
wick here and now ?” 

“Mr. Weller speaks somewhere of a gentleman 
who cut off his little boy’s head to cure him of 
squinting.” 

“Ah! That is your quarrel with us. Do you 
think our remedies are quite as disproportionate 
as that, Mr. Farley?” 

“Civilization is a fruit which ripens slowly,” 
said Farley. “Perhaps we have no more than 
the merest bud to show at present. We are 
hardly likely to hasten the growth of the fruit 
by tearing the bud open.” 

“If you like to speak in parables,” said Do- 
broski, “I will give you a parable older than 
your own. ‘A certain man had a fig-tree plant- 
ed in his vineyard, and he came and sought fruit 
thereon, and found none. Then he said unto 
the dresser of his vineyard, Behold these three 
years 1 come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and 
find none. Cut it down. Why cumbereth it the 
ground? And he answering, said unto him, Lord, 
let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it 
and dung it. And if it bear fruit, well; and if 
not, then after that thou shalt cut it down,’ ” 

“You see, Mr. Dobroski,” returned Austin, aft- 
er another little interval of silence, “our similes 
will not go on all fours, 


such purposes are the saints of these days. 


Society is, of course, 
Has it borne no fruit—no ripe and 
wholesome fruit, on which the bodies and souls 
of men alike can flourish ?” 

“What does it bear now ?” asked Dobroski, in 
his pathetically quiet voice. ‘ You have looked 
—you have seen—you have felt! Deal truly with 
me, sir. You have gone about in the great towns 
of your own country, and have seen the squalor 
and degradation in which hundreds of thousands 
of your own people walk from the cradle to the 
grave. You have seen careless wealth side by 
side with all that misery. Dives feasts, and Laz- 
arus does not even lie at his door that the dogs 
may lick his wounds, and that he may get the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. You 
have seen the joyless and brutalized crowd of 
England, and you have seen your English aris- 
tocracies of capital and race. They make but a 
little contrast in comparison with others. If 
things were no worse elsewhere they might yet 


your fig-tree. 











be borne with for a little while, and yet are not 
the social divisions terrible enough with you ?” 

“Things are better than they were,” said Aus- 
tin. “They mend slowly, but they mend, and go 
on mending. Patience is the only gospel worth 
preaching.” 

“Tf you could see the hidden things of my own 
country, I wonder if you would preach patience 
still, Is there any conceivable point at which 
patience may rightly consider its resources ex- 
hausted ?” 

“T think so,” said Austin, quietly. “TI think, 
so far as I can learn, that the point has been 
reached once or twice in the history of the world. 
But I know that whenever it has been reached, 
anarchy has strengthened conservatism. After 
all, you see, Mr. Dobroski, you must adapt your 
means to your end. If you want to reorganize so- 
ciety, you must convince society that it ought to 
be reorganized.” 

“Go on,” interpolated Dobroski. 
how I wish you to talk.” 

“T have nothing new to say,” said Farley. 
“The question has been pretty fairly threshed 
out already. To kill a Czar is useless. You 
have no sooner killed one than, by that act, you 
have created another. And the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church, even though 
the Church shelters nothing better than a Ro- 
manoff.” 

“Tt might come to this,” said Dobroski, “ that 
if no tyrant were allowed to live a day beyond 
his first act of tyranny, men might shrink from 
taking the tyrant’s place.” 

“That would be a royal road to freedom, cer- 
tainly,” answered Farley. 

“ And a cheap one,” said Dobroski, not noticing 
the quiet satire of the other’s tone. 

“And a cheap one beyond doubt, if it began 
and ended with the death of a mere score of ty- 
rants. ~ But, either by interest or attachment, 
there are men who love the tyrant as passionate- 
ly as you hate him, and they will fight to the end. 
When you have assassinated a Czar, how have 
you advanced your cause? You have converted 
the mere passive sentiment of loyalty into a pas- 
sion as vehement as your own. You have de- 
clared war, and your challenge is accepted. Your 
royal road is blocked sky-high with corpses and 
runs river-deep in blood.” 

“It is a royal road, for all that,” said the old 
man, with unmoved tranquillity. “ How many a 
cul-de-sac, leading nowhere, has been blocked 
with dead at the command of these same tyrants ? 
The human race must march. It has always 
marched through blood, but hitherto it has gone 
here and there in aimless zigzags, not knowing 
why it moved. The promise of Armageddon it- 
self will not greatly alarm us if we can only see 
liberty beyond it.” 

“If Armageddon is going to usher in the reign 
of universal felicity and liberty—the time when 
every man shall have twelve eggs in his basket, 
and all of them fresh—let us have it by all means, 
and get it over. But before you can have your 
Armageddon, you must have a few more on your 
side than the two or three score of enthusiastic 
gentlemen who at present desire it.” 

“We are not so weak as you fancy,” said Do- 
broski. ‘Even a moderate estimate of our num- 
bers might surprise you.” 

“Well,” returned Austin, “ you will still want 
a few more before you are ready for Armaged- 
don, and in the mean time it is a matter of rea- 
son. You must educate until vou get adherents 
enough, and when you have fought and won, the 
conquerors will divide the spoils in proportion to 
their own personal capacities, somebody will pro- 
claim himself protector, and will secure a court, 
an aristocracy, a bureaucracy, an army, and what 
not else that may be necessary; aud then you 
may begin over again.” 

“Seriously,” said Dobroski, looking sideways 
at him in the gathering dusk,“ you think our 
cause a hopeless one ?” 

“Seriously,” said Farley, in return, “I think 
human nature a very complex thing indeed. If 
you had merely to deal with Czars and Kaisers, 
you might do something, But you have to do 
with ambition and greed; you have to do with 
genius and stupidity, with capacities of all sorts 
and ineapacities of all sorts. You have, in short, 
to deal with the heart and the head of universal 
man, and any scheme which has for its object 
the reforming of those complicated devices by 
gunpowder, cold steel, or dynamite, appears to 
me to have the general chapter of things very 
much against it.” 

“You think, then, that there must always be 
tyrants, and always slaves? That there is no 
deliverance for the world ?” 

“Think how. young we are, Mr. Dobroski,” said 
Austin. “The astronomers tell us that the earth 
will probably be habitable by man for some fifty 
millions of years to come. 


“This is 
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That is a long while. 
A good deal may happen in such a length of 
time. The millennium is ahead of us, perhaps, 
but neither you nor I will live to see it.” 

“Well,” returned the old man, as tranquilly 
as ever, “all this is excellent reasoning, Mr. Far- 
ley; but do you counsel that we should sit down 
and endure ?” 

“Not a whit. 
fight.” 

“What are your best weapons? Words ?” 

“With thoughts inside them, they have been 
found useful.” 

“Well, after all, we make our final as we make 
our first appeal to the reason of the reasonable. 
As a rule, we learn too little of the minds out- 
side our own, and I am glad on many grounds to 
have this talk with you. The journals simply 
rave at us,and the philosophers pretty generally 
offer us political economy. I am not accustom- 
ed to receive any invitation to discuss the chances 
of our crusade. You must know, Mr. Farley, that 
we expect present failure and present ignominy. 
We do not look for any reparation from the 
future, for before our cause can triumph our 


Choose the best weapons, and 
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names will be no more recognizable than our dust. 
There are many amongst us who are younger and 
more hopeful than myself; but I am speaking 
now the thoughts of those who are old and so- 
bered by many disappointments. We are, for 
the most part, men who have suffered; and vet 
I will ask you to believe that we are not greatly 
moved by the desire for personal revenge.” 

“You have invited candor all along,” said 
Farley. “ All masses of men include many sorts 
of men.” 

“T can not answer for all of my way of thinking, 
but I can speak for some whom I have known 
for years, The work will be long, and none of us 
who are alive now will reap any harvest but one 
of danger and distrust, and yet I can see the end 
coming nearer. We are stronger than we were. 
When your great Jew statesman told you a year 
or two ago that we honey-combed Europe, there 
were many foolish persons who laughed at him. 
Now even the foolishest person knows that he 
was right.” 

“ Are you united ? 
other ?” 

“We have two great aims at present,” Dobro- 
ski answered, with sudden dryness. “They are 
—to increase our numbers and resources, and to 
bind ourselves more firmly together.” 

“T shall not ask you to betray any secrets, Mr. 
Dobroski,” said Austin, with half a laugh. “ But 
we hear all manner of unauthoritative strange 
rumors about you, and it would be interesting to 
know exactly what you propose to yourselves as 
an alternative to the existing state of things.” 

“Chaos, to begin with,” returned the old man, 
with perfect gravity and quiet. “The utter and 
final arrest of this diabolical Mill which grinds 

) 


Can you count upon each 


the souls and bodies of men and women.’ 

“ And after that?” 

“ Afterward—what God wills,” 

“Or chance determines ?” 

“T have no great belief in chance, Mr. Farley,” 
said the anarchist. “To be right is to win. To 
be wrong is to lose. To be right is to enlist the 
invisible hosts, and to be set beyond the risk of 
ultimate failure. 
against you. 
your enemies, 

“To the gallows or the stake pretty often, if 
history may be trusted.” 

“And still to be assisted. What does death 
matter? The cause is deathless if it be right, 
and if it be wrong, then are we of all men most 
miserable; for we have thrown away all, all, all, 
for a shadow, and to be put to silence is our best 
fate.” 

“You confess to a doubt, then %” 

“No. I admit, of course, the fallibility of per- 
sonal judgment. But every man must do that 
which seems right in his own eyes, or earn his 
own curses and his own contempt.” 

“Well, Mr. Dobroski,” said Austin, rather wea- 
rily, “I have one comfort in all this, and without 
it I scarcely think I should have cared to carry 
our talk so far.” 

“And your comfort is—?” 
man. 

“The absolute certainty of your failure.” 

* Ah!” said Dobroski, quickly, “ Are you so 
sure of that? Do you know how we have grown ? 
Are you old enough to remember Mazzini’s 
day ?” 

“You hit the very thing that was in my mind,” 
said Farley. “If Mazzini were alive to-day, the 
men who sympathized with him would dare to do 
it no longer. Your strength is your weakness. 
We could spare a sentimental hope or two to the 
lonely enthusiast, whose personal aims were all 
pure and single-hearted; but we dare extend no 
sympathy to the enthusiast who has forces behind 
him, and is ready to lead them on his own wild 
road to ruin and the breaking up of laws. If 
you had not an active abettor at this hour, sir—” 

“Go on,” said Dobroski, in his unmoved voice. 

“Tf you had not an active abettor at this hour, 
there are millions of men in Europe whose hearts 
would tingle at your story, and who would dare to 
grieve with you. 


To be right is to have nothing 


To be right is to be assisted by 
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asked the old 


But now we have to hold aloof. 
Thirty years ago your weakness was your strength, 
To-day your strength is the measure of your weak- 
ness.” ; 

“What is the so picturesque expression they 
use in Scotland 2” answered Dobroski. ‘“ Ah, yes. 
Each man must dree his weird—must dree his 
weird.” He stopped short in the road, and laid 
a sudden hand on Farley’s breast. “ Sir,” he said, 
with a tone of passion in his subdued voice, and 
a look almost of anguish in the mournful eyes 
that gazed at his companion’s through the dusk, 
“T have no hourly hope or prayer but this: that 
if | be at fault, God may take me to Himself; and 
that if I be right, I may live to see a little of the 
coming battle, and a man to follow me. What 
have I to gain?” he went on in a sudden vivid 
rage of self-justification, which, coming as it did 
after a tranquillity sustained so long, was all the 
more startling and passionate by contrast. “ An 
His passion had died 
as suddenly as it had sprung to life. “Sir, I 
have passed the age at which it is appointed to 
most men to live. I have been alone this thirty 
years. I have in this wide world but one crea- 
ture for my heart to cling to, and she has no 
need of me. I would willingly lay down the bur- 
den of many years and many sorrows, but I have 
been preserved, as it has seemed to me, by mir- 
acle, and preserved, as I believe, for some good 
end. God does not cast aside the tools He uses, 
but when they have served their turn He lays 
them by. That I am not laid by is my best proof 
that my work is not yet done,” 

Whilst the two stood facing each other in the 
darkened road, Farley was conscious of an ap- 
proaching step, and as the old man finished his 
speech, the foreign gentleman from the Hotel des 
Postes went by, and raised his hat in passing. 
He had gone but a yard when he turned and 
spoke, still hat in hand. 

“Sveet—fine—night. 
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He spoke each word with a sort of questioning 
uncertainty, as if he sought it before using it, 
and was not quite sure of it even then. 

“A lovely night,” said Farley, conscious of an 
unreasonable desire to assault the man. 

“ Loofly ?” said the foreign gentleman, inquir- 
ingly. “Ah! Nice? Hot?” 

‘“* Austin,” said Mrs. Farley’s voice from the 
darkness, twenty yards away, “do you hear the 
nightingales in the wood? Shall we goon? The 
moon is rising over the hill, See how white the 
sky is growing.” 

The foreign gentleman bowed and went on, 
passing Mrs. Farley and Fraser as they halted in 
the road. 

“ So—very—nice—night ; hot?” said the for- 
eign gentleman, hat in hand. 

“Very nice,” responded Mrs. Farley, and the 
amiable foreigner went his way. 

“There’s your spy, Farley,” said Fraser, as Do- 
broski and the novelist came up together. 

“T don’t know why,” said Farley, with an un- 
comfortable laugh, “ but I detest that fellow.” 

“ He’s a simple specimen of Russian cunning,” 
said Fraser. “ What brings him here, wanderin’ 
in the lanes and listenin’ to the noightingules, 
when he ought to be keepin’ an onwinkin’ eye on 
ould Dobroski ?” 

“Will you make me known to your friend, Mr. 
Farley 2?” asked Dobroski. 

“This is Mr. Dobroski, Fraser,” said Austin, 
with an acute sense of the embarrassment Fraser 
should have felt, but did not. “ My friend Fraser 
is a member of the House of Commons, Mr. Do- 
broski. I had thought you knew each other, and 
had met already,” 

“I’m afraid I spoke of ye with a little ondue 
familiarity, Mr. Dobroski,” said Fraser, bowing 
and flourishing in the dark ; “ but ye won’t mind 
that, I dare say. I’m deloyted and honored be- 
yond measure to meet ye, and if ye'll allow it, 
T'll call in the morning and present a few let- 
ters I have for ye from friends in England and 
Ireland.” 

“T shall be pleased to see you, sir,” returned 
Dobroski. “ Shall we walk a little further ? The 
night promises to be extremely charming by-and- 
by.” They went on in the same order as before, 
and the old anarchist laid a hand anew on Far- 
ley’s arm, walking at a purposely slackened pace, 
until the figures of Fraser and Mrs. Farley were 
invisible except for the faint gleam of a white 
and fleecy wrapper which enveloped the lady’s 
shoulders. “Is there anything in this ?” he ask- 
ed then, in a subdued voice. 

“Nothing,” said Austin, understanding him. 
“Tt was merely a fancy of mine, and Fraser was 
cracking a little jest about it. I said the fellow 
looked like a spy, and, half in earnest, that he 
might be watching you. It was a passing fancy, 
nothing more.” 

“T have talked with him,” said Dobroski. 
seems a well-meaning, stupid fellow. I do not 
think he is watching me. I have had some ex- 
perience of that class of people, and I think I 
know a spy when I see him. I will show you one 
if you like.” 

They walked on, and in a little while the pale 
gold disk of the moon rose above the topmost 
trees of the wooded hill before them, and the air 
was filled with such a light as one sees in 
dreams. 

“Oh, listen, Austin, listen,” cried Mrs. Farley, 
and all four stood still. Far away, but clear 
and distinct in the perfect stillness, a nightin- 
gale was singing as though he would pour his 
whole soul on the night and die. The shadows 
of the trees fell in clear-cut blackness on the 
whitened road, and the near wood rose like a 
wall of darkness. 

Suddenly Farley felt Dobroski’s hand tighten 
on his arm, and, turning, saw the old man staring 
intently into the darkness of the wood. 

“T told you a little while ago that if you liked 
to see a spy I would show you one,” said Do- 
broski. “Excuse me for a moment.” With- 
drawing his hand from Austin’s arm, he walked 
leisurely forward, and a rustle immediately with- 
in the wood answered to his first footstep. He 
had gone but half a dozen paces when he dashed 
forward with a sudden and unexpected activity 
in the direction of the low continued rustle in the 
wood. Then he came back slowly, his foétsteps 
rustling in the dead leaves of last year, and when 
he had reached the edge of the road, Austin saw 
that he held by the arm a man who came unre- 
sistingly, but sulkily, with him, ‘* This,” said Do- 
broski, “is the personage I spoke of.” He add- 
ed, with great composure, addressing himself 
rather to the man he held than to Farley, “I have 
ears like a fox and eyes like a cat, and I find 
them useful sometimes.”” The man stood dog- 
gedly staring at the road. “ You may go,” said 
Dobroski, releasing him, A spy who is known 
is a spy defeated, and I knew you, my good friend, 
from the moment when you first set foot in the 
village. Go. Carry on your dirty trade else- 
where.” 

The man turned without a word or a look, and 
walked along the moon-lit road toward the vil- 
lage. 

“Mrs. Farley and Fraser had heard the noise of 
Dobroski’s sudden dash into the undergrowth, 
and rounded a corner of the road to see what 
had happened. The old man and the novelist 
were standing side by side in the moonlight, and 
a third figure was walking at a slow pace away 
from them. 

“ Didn’t that fellow startle ye, Farley, jumping 
out loike that?” called Fraser. 

“Not at all,” said Dobroski. “ We knew that 
he was there.’ He spoke in a lower tone to his 
companion. “TI saw or heard him from the time 
at which I joined you this evening. I could not 
resist the temptation, but I have given myself a 
little unnecessary trouble. They will send a man 
in his place, and I shall-have to be at pains to 
recognize him in turn.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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SOCIETY FORTHE COLLEGIATE 
INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. 


N 1867 George Eliot wrote to her friend Miss 
Sara Hennell: “There is a scheme on foot 
for a woman’s college, or rather university, to be 
built between London and Cambridge, and to be 
in connection with the Cambridge University, 
sharing its professors, examinations, and degrees. 
Si muove,”’ 

The movement here referred to successfully es- 
tablished itself, and to-day, as its outgrowth, there 
are at Cambridge the two colleges of Girton and 
Newnham, the latter boasting as its vice-principal 
a daughter of England’s recent Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone; the Cambridge “ Local Examina- 
tions” pass from 8000 to 9000 students annually, 
and the last report states that, “ besides those 
passing at colonial centres, we find in the class 
lists the names of successful female students from 
Moscow and Schiliisselburg, Russia ; Genoa, Italy ; 
Amoy,China; Toronto, Canada; Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil; Falmouth, Jamaica; Barbadoes; Graham’s 
Town, South Africa; Singapore, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, ete.” 

Oxford has at last consented to admit women 
to the examinations, although “Lady Margaret 
Hall” and “Somerville Hali” colleges there have no 
official connection with the university. The Roy- 
al University of Dublin has granted nine B.A.’s to 
women; the University of Edinburgh arranged 
for courses of lectures for women as early as1868, 
and now gives them degrees. The University of 
London extends its diplomas to women equally 
with men, and so the good work gains ground 
steadily in England, and has made most advance 
at the acknowleged centres of highest culture and 
intellectual conservatism. 

As a matter of fact, the cause of higher eduea- 
tion for women has fewer obstacles to overcome 
in Great Britain than in our own “land of the 
free.” Here in the United States, if we take the 
four leading universities in the order of mention 
used very lately by a professor of the oldest of 
-Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Columbia, Yale 
—we find their advantages extended to women 
very much less generously than in their sister 
universities of the mother country. Johns Hop- 
kins, in spite of its advanced views touching the 
theory and practice of education, makes no pro- 
vision for women, although it bears on its roll of 
honor one fair Fellow in Mathematics, who gain- 
ed this position as a “special student” rather un- 
der protest. Columbia’s consent to “ certify” to 
any woman applying for examination that she has 
pursued certain subjects and “ with what success,” 
is of too recent occurrence to need further refer- 
ence. Yale still continues a career of Puritan 
conservatism, for although she has modified from 
self-interest her cast-iron requirements, no frivo- 
lous “ young girl graduate” has yet desecrated 
her precincts. Harvard, the offspring originally 
of liberal ideas in the Old World, alone generous- 
ly holds out an encouraging and helping hand to 
educated and studious women, the “ Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women,” or, as it is 
more generally known, the Harvard “ Annex,” 
proves that our American Cambridge is almost 
abreast of its mother university, whence from 
Emmanuel College, in 1638, good John Harvard 
brought such precious seed to his home “ across 
seas,” 

But, outside a small circle, few know definitely 
to what extent the “ Annex” fulfills the ideal of 
a woman’s college, or department of a university. 
We propose, then, to consider its origin, its work, 
and its future; what it is, what it does, and what 
it hopes to do. 

One of its warmest supporters writes: “ The 
origin of the ‘Annex’ was very simple and un- 
premeditated—indeed, almost accidental, One or 
two young women were picking up crumbs of 
knowledge here by taking private lessons from 
certain college professors, They were so bright 
and eager to learn that it was thought worth 
while to offer the same or greater advantages to 
a larger number. The professors of Harvard, al- 
most without exception, favored the plan,” and 
so, on February 22, 1879, the first circular of a 
scheme for “ private collegiate instruction for 
women” was issued ; it stated modestly that some 
professors of Harvard University had consented 
to “give private tuition to properly qualified 
young women who desire to. pursue advanced 
studies in Cambridge,” and announced that “no 
instruction would be provided of lower grade than 
that given in Harvard College.” Any one desir- 
ing specific information was to apply to the See- 
retary, Mr. Arthur Gilman, or to the Board of 
Lady Managers, whose names alone guaranteed 
the quality and seriousness of the movement. 
Seventeen thousand dollars was raised as a fund 
to defray expenses “until the experiment had 
been fairly tested,’ and a second circular, on 
April 19, stated that courses of study for women 
had been arranged similar to those pursued in 
the college, admission to which could be gained 
by passing satisfactorily in eight of the ten fol- 
lowing subjects: 1, English; 2, Physical Geogra- 
phy; 3, Botany or Physics; 4, Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra through equations of the first de- 
gree); 5, Mathematics (Algebra through quad- 
ratics, Plane Geometry); 6, History; 7, French ; 
8, German; 9, Latin; 10, Greek. 

The first examinations were held six years 
ago, May 28, at Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. Those wishing to follow 
special studies were allowed to do so without 
passing the examinations, if they satisfied the in- 
structors of their “ability to pursue these special 
courses with advantage.” Although it is the 
policy of the managers to keep the number and 
variety of courses offered ahead of the practical 
demand for them, they also reserve the right of 
withholding any course not applied for by three 
properly qualified candidates, waiving even this 
rule in favor of ‘advanced students.” 

The fee for a full year’s course was placed at 
$200; for single courses, at $75. The origina- 
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tors had declared they would be satisfied if only 
ten students were ready to begin in September, but 
twenty-seven were admitted, most of them “ ad- 
vanced students,” only four entering as “ Fresh- 
men.” During this first year twenty-four courses 
were given by eight professors, seven assistant 
professors, and eight instructors, thus allowing 
the young women closer contact with the profess- 
ors than was possible in the regular college course, 
while the grade of instruction was quite as high. 
The same liberality has been continued, and the 
students’ appreciation is shown by the annual 
comparative increase in work done. As it is in- 
teresting to note, even in the initial year of the 
“ Annex,” the broad selection of studies, we sub- 
join a list of courses followed in 1880 and 1884; 
their distribution shows that those women who 
desire a university training are fully up with the 
most libe views of leading educators in regard 
to the relative value of classical and scientific or 
historical studies : 
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At the end of the first year a critical friend of 
the movement wrote: “It has been such a genu- 
ine growth, . . .its promoters have been so care- 
ful that every step should be fully justified by the 
event, ...that the movement is regarded by all 
who are acquainted with its progress as healthy 
and well based....A noiseless revolution has 
been wrought in a sensible way, and the move- 
ment has already gone a long way toward solving 
many of the questions connected with the higher 
education of women.” 

For the past two vears the examination papers, 
through the courtesy of the faculty, have been 
identical with those prepared for the male eandi- 
dates, except that French and German could be 
substituted for Greek in the pass examinations, 
the “ Annex” thus forestalling the action of the 
University, taken in February, by which Greek is 
no longer obligatory. When we consider that the 
Harvard Annex, even in its modest inception, of- 
fered to women greater facilities for study than 
any institution in America supplied to young men 
@the time of the civil war, we can re-echo 
George Eliot’s “* Si muove /” 





Glancing along through its various reports, we 
find its success so unruffled that it absolutely 
“encountered no difficulties from within or with- 
out.” 

In 1882 the “ Annex” put off its tentative char- 
acter, and obtained from the State a charter and 
a legal name, “ The Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women.” Thus formally authorized 
to “ promote the education of women with the as- 
sistance of the instructors of Harvard University,” 
it is empowered “ to employ teachers, give aid to 
deserving students, procure and hold books, lands, 
etc., and to fransfer “the whole or any part of 
its funds or property to the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College. ...whenever the same 
can be so done as to advance the purpose for which 
the society is chartered”; for, in the words of 
its promoters, “without some definite relation 
to the university, a college for women in Cam 
bridge would have no distinctive character, and 
would be superfluous and inexpedient.” With 
this end in view—a recognized connection with 
the college—the ladies of the Executive Commit- 
tee in 1883 issued an appeal for an “ endowment 
fund” of $100,000. Of this amount nearly $30,000 
is still lacking to enable the society to legally in- 
corporate itself with its alma mater, and so at- 
tain that “stability” which only that connection 
and an assured income can give it. 

The society issues three forms of “ certificates” ; 
the first given to every student for each year of 
successful work, a second given at the end of 
any course of study covering four years (the spe- 
cial work of each year being shown by the an- 
nual certificate), and the third given to every 
student who has taken a four years’ course of 
study similar to that which is passed by suecess- 
ful candidates for the degree of B.A. in the col- 
lege. This certificate is, so far, the nearest ap- 
proach to a B.A. which Harvard is willing to ac- 
cord to the most brilliant of her students if said 
student happens to bea woman. It is as follows: 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE COLLEGIATE 
INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. 
OAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 

We hereby certify that, under the supervision of this 
Society, 
has pursned a course of study equivalent in amount 
and quality to that for which the Dearrr or Bacurtor 
or Axts is conferred in Harvarp Cou.rer, and has 
passed in a Satisf ictory Manner examinations on that 
course corresponding to the college examinations. 

In testimony whereof we have caused these presents 
to be signed by our President and Secretary, and by 
the Chairman of the Academic Board, this day 
of ,in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and 

President. 
Secretary. 
{ Chairman of the 
Academic Board. 


The skeptical ask, what fruits can the “ Annex” 
show as the result of its labors, and as a guaran- 
tee of what may be expected in the future, when 
its endowment is secured ? 

It has supplied from one to four years’ instrue- 
tion in the highest branches of learning to about 
two hundred women, the majority of whom are 
either young women preparing to teach, “ or older 
women who are already teachers, but who allow 
themselves out of their small earnings the rare 
luxury of a little change from teaching to learning, 




















that they may go back to their work refreshed 
and better prepared.” A minority of the stu- 
dents have been “ women of scholarly tastes, with 
means to gratify them, who come to study under 
higher auspices simply because they enjoy it” ; 
this class will do much to foster a public opinion 
favorable to the establishment of such enterprises 
as the “ Annex.” These two hundred pioneers have 
come almost from the uttermost parts of the earth 
to here fit themselves for their life work, and from 
the classic shades of Cambridge have gone out to 
every part of our broad land as trainers and ed- 
ucators of the next generation. One is a teacher 
in a classical school at Helena, Montana; one 
(already a college graduate of the University of 
Michigan) is Professor of Mathematics in Carlton 
College, Minnesota, where she has charge of the 
astronomical observatory 


ind the time service ; 


another is head of a school in Cleveland, Ohio; 
one went to Indianapolis as assistant to a former 
graduate of Harvard in a school for young wo- 
men, supported by private subscription for the 
public benefit This school was begun for boys, 
and after several years’ successful operation it was 
decided to establish a complementary school for 
girls under the same management; this “ Annex” 
student toyk the direction of the girls’ school at 
girls, and 
“has commended herself to those with whom she 
works.” Two “ Annex” pupils are Greek teachers 
at Vassar and Wellesley; one is at Mr. Brierley’s 
Advanced School for Girls in New York city; 
another has found work at Wheaton Academy, 
Norton, Missouri; still another is Professor of 
History at Bradford Academy. As an instance 
of the class of work asked for, the following is 
worth mention. A student from Dakota, ‘ beyond 
the Red River of the North,” wished to take an 
advanced course in astronomy, with practical ob- 
servatory work. But even regular students in 
the university are not allowed such privileges, 


the beginning, has (in 1884) fifty-sev: 


This young woman, however, seemed not to un- 
derstand that “the thing was impossible.” The 
request was repeated over and over again. “ Aft- 
er months of vigorous correspondence, victory 
was won; the impossible became the actual; two 
observatory courses, under Professor Pickering, 
were established, and to the ‘ Annex’ was 
a favor beyond th 
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granted 
university—real work in the 
When we reflect that eighty per 
cent. of the teachers of the United States 
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men, and that to them is intrusted the mouldin; 
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and training not only of our young 
thousands of out bovs, publie indifference as to 
the opportunities offered these women teachers 
is incomprehensible ; that there sl 


uild be oppo- 
sition to their availing of advantages already ex- 
isting—and from the enjoyment of which their sex 
alone excludes them—merely proves that enlight- 
enment, even amongst those whose business it is 
to diffuse light, is only partial 

Mr. W. Le Conte Stevens has said, “ Experience 
must determine the special methods by which 
university privileges may best be extended to wo 
men,” and to any candid mind the experience of 
the “ Annex” pre 
judice of any standing in court. Space alone 
prevents extracts from letters of professors who 
have taught in the “ Annex,” and whose testi- 
mony to the character of work done is fairly in 
dicated by these few words of Professor Palmer : 


would seem to have deprived 


“The four classes which I have taught (in philos- 
ophy) have in each case shown a scholarship 
somewhat higher than the parallel class in col- 


lege. 


The same examination papers have been 
used, and I have tried to make the lectures sub- 
stantially the same... .What is the reason of this 
average superiority, I do not know, Perhaps it 
is partly that the girls are older partly that 
they know distinctly what they wish to gain by 
study.”... , ; 
Thoughtful women are dissatisfied with courses 
of instruction in higher education specially pre- 
pared for them, such as exist in colleges like Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Smith, bee 1use, although un- 
doubtedly good, there is not sufficient guarantee 
that they are on the “line of progress”—that line 
upon the perfection of which the “wisdom of 
men has for generations been working, and is 
still working”’- -notably illustrated by the decision 
of the Harvard Faculty, referred to above, dis 
pensing with Greek as a necessary study for ad 
mission. They know that it would take genera- 
tions, or a complete revolution in popular opinion 
and methods, to offer women in any university 
exclusively devoted to the education of women 
such advantages as Harvard and its rival uni 
versities can place within their reach without any 
“revolution” whatever. Women whose tastes or 
life work demand the highest culture wish to go 
to Harvard because “it stirs no prejudices, ex 
cites no opposition, involves no change of policy 
for the university. The students 
manifest no desire for co-edueation. 


themselves 

The ele- 
ment of competition with men does not enter into 
their aims. They simply want the best education 
they can get, and they seek it at Harvard because 
the means to that end exist there.” 

Moreover, those whose duty it is to prepare 
boys for college should know how voung men 
are taught in college. The whole tendeney of 
educational methods to-day is toward symme- 
try and differentiation—symmetry of plan from 
the Kindergarten and the primary school up to 
the university; differentiation of functions in 
both school and teacher, which is illustrated in 
every step, from the blocks and primers to the 
biological laboratory and text book, in the in 
creased value of diplomas and certificates, and 
the very recent est iblishment of chairs of pe da 
gogy, and the constant extension of lists of fel 
lowships for the prosecution of “ special” studies 
and “original” investigations. With so enor- 
mous a percentage of our teachers women, it will 
be impossible much longer to exclude them from 
a full participation in the advantages of prepara 
tion which can alone be procured at our best-en- 
dowed and older universities. 
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A LEVEE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


‘ ENTLEMEN who attend levees may be roughly divided into three 
, | main sections : 


diate access to the inner room in an official or honorary capacity, and 
w hose presence is regarded as lending a sort of additional splendor to 
the ceremonial ; secondly, there are the persons who, having already been 
presented at court, attend out of respect to the royal family, or for the 
purpose of presenting others, or for some other motive best known to 
themselves; thirdly, there are the gentlemen who, not having appeared 
at court before, come for the purpose of being presented to the sovereign, 
or to the representative of the sovereign. The part which each of these 
classes plays in the ceremony will sufficiently appear from the following 
account of the ordeal which has to be gone through by a candidate for 
presentation 

The Englishman who desires to be introduced to his sovereign in ac- 
cordance with state etiquette has to be proposed for the honor by one 
who has already gone through the same formality. : 


His name is for 
warded to the 


rd Chamberlain, with a description of his occupation or 
the position he occupies; and it is of course necessary that his vocation 


| 


first, there are those who have the right of imme- | 


should be of the more honorable kind. But a good deal of latitude is 
now allowed as to the sort of occupations which will qualify a man for 
presentation, and it must be a really formidable objection which would 
be held to disqualify him. Still, the Lord Chamberlain exercises a very 
strict supervision as to the names submitted to him, and instances are not 
infrequent of a proposal being rejected on the ground of the unfitness of 
the person proposed. Moreover, the precise status of the individual must 
be declared in accordance with set rules. It. is, for instance, not allowed 
to describe any one as an officer in the Volunteer Corps, this being one 
of the particulars in which a wide distinction is drawn between the regu- 
lars and the auxiliary forces. It is of course the business of the person 
who is to make the presentation to see that all these formalities are prop- 
erly observed, 

When the name is duly passed, the candidate, if he is a civilian, has to 


| procure his court dress. If he is of an economical turn of mind, and 
| does not propose to attend any subsequent levees, he may borrow a cos- 


tume for the day, very much in the same way as he might obtain the 


| loan of one for a fancy ball. The cut and appearance of a court dress 


are so well known that it is unnecessary to describe one more than by 
referring to those which are shown in our sketch, But it should be re- 
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marked that in, late years a new style of court dress has come largely 
into fashion, having a coat open at the front, and showing the wilt 
waistcoat which is worn with it. All members of the army and navy 0! 
course wear their full-dress uniform, and members of the government 
and of the diplomatic corps also wear special dresses appropriated to 
them. A great variety of these will be seen in the engraving, which pre- 
sents many of the most striking military uniforms, and those of a minis- 
ter of state and the ambassador of a foreign power. Ecclesiastical pe! 
sons of all ranks wear their academic dress, with bands, but are not 
exempted from the necessity of appearing in shorts and silk stockings, 
with low shoes and buckles, like other civilians. 

The aspirant, thus rigged out in the proper costume, repairs to the 
Palace, and ascends the steps, which are lined by beef-eaters and a 
guard of honor, to an anteroom in which he will find others waiting on 
the same errand. As the room fills the scene soon becomes very gay ane 
picturesque with the varied uniforms of the military men and the em 
broidered dresses of the diplomates. The arrival of the Prince of Wales 
—or of the Queen, if she is present—is announced by the playing of the 
national air by the band in the court-yard outside. Then the crowd—for 
it is already something of a crowd—is passed on gradually from room to 
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room according as there is space for its admission, until the front rank 
trives at the vestibule of the throne-room, where it is formed in Indian 
file within a sort of barrier shutting it off from the rest of the room. 
ernment Along this the candidates pass in their order into the inner room, where 
ted to |fthe sovereign or her representative is seen seated on the throne, and sur- 
ich pre- founded by the royal princes and the great dignitaries of the court. Be- 
a minis- lind the throne and on each side are ranged foreign ambassadors, minis- 
cal per- rs of state, the Lord Chancellor, and, in a prominent place, the Lord 
are not (Chamberlain himself. 
yckings, | Each person as he walks past this functionary hands to him a card 
pon which his name is written, and then passes forward to the front of 
3 to the /ithe throne. As he arrives here his name is read out aloud by the Lord 
and a |(Chamberlain, and he makes his bow to the representative of royalty. If 
ting on |jthe Prince is already acquainted with the individual, he usually shakes 
gay and \/hands with him; in any other case he bows. The subject passes on 
the em- |4uickly, with an obeisance to the other princes of the royal family, whom 
f Wales |jhe passes after standing before the Prince of Wales. 
z of the || The only difference between this ceremonial and that of a levee at 
yd—for |/Which the loyal subject does not appear for the first time is that the pre- 
oom to !liminary of leaving the card beforehand at the Lord Chamberlain’s offic 
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is not required, and that no second person need be present to act as the 
introducer. There is the same formal march past, and the same reading 
of the name by the Lord Chamberlain, these formalities being dispensed 
with only in the case of the high diplomatic functionaries and state dig- 
nitaries who have the right to form part of the “general circle” in the 
inner room. 


INCLE NATHAN. 
By KATHARINE READ LOCKWOOD. 


FJ\WO ladies and a little boy sat on the piazza steps of a pretty South- 
ern sea-side cottage, and idly watched Uncle Nathan going down the 
street (he almost the sole figure on that quiet, quiet street), carrying his 
market basket. I was one of the ladies. I had within the month turn- 
ed my cottage home into a boarding-house, wherein, mainly by help of 
Uncle Nathan, I was supporting myself “in the true womanly way,” as 
a strong-minded friend of mine ph 1 it. 
“S’posin’,” said my Rob to the other lady, our boarder—our only board- 


er—‘s’posin’ you had to live on a desert island, and you coul: 
have one other person to live with you, who'd you choose ? 

Our boarder was a discriminating person. She realized that the 
of this inquiry was to induce her to put it to Rob in return 

“Tell me whom you would choose,” she said, directly 
“Uncle Nathan,” replied Rob, promptly 
“Unele Nathan ?—not 


Rhod 


“You have not 


your mamma?” There was surprise in Mis 


ad time to discover Uncle Nathan’s varied charms, 
Miss Rhoda. He i most agreeable companion. Before you came he 
was our only social distraction. He brings us the news from town. He 
meets the garrison people, and brings us the news from there—tells us 
what passengers have come by the boat -” 

“Tells us the history of the war,” says Rob 

“He lived with my grandmother before the war, with my mother dur 
ing the war, and now he lives with me.” : 

“ An heirloom,” says Miss Rhoda. 

A pause. Within sight the sea plashes gently on the pale sands. It 
is a soft day in February. There is the faintest smell of 
little garden, where they are beginning to blooma A shrill 
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iolets in my 
whistle of a 
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steamboat is heard. The silence of the village 
street is invaded by a train of ox-carts clattering 
down to the wharf, where they will be loaded 
with the boat’s freight: The drivers lash their 
ungainly steeds pitilessly ; they drive standing, in 
true classic style. When this rattling cavalcade 
has gone by, a final ox-cart brings up the rear— 
a different affair altogether. This cart is made 
absolutely of wood, like all the others, but I 
doubt whether this ox ever, under any circum- 
stances, could be got out of a walk. And this 
Jehu is an old woman. 

“Sarvant, ladies,” she says as she goes by, 
flicking her cowhide. 

“ Howdy, Aunt Charlotte ?” I respond. 

Aunt Charlotte is a feature of Old Point Com- 
fort. She is, in a way, a professional beauty. 
She has been photographed, and this fact lends 
dignity to her whole aspect. She is made after 
the extremest type of her race. Nothing could 
be blacker, and it would be hard to find any- 
thing more good-natured. She drove on, but an 
airy mulatto girl who has been mincing along 
at her left her and joined our group. 
“ Would one of you ladies,” she remarked, stylish- 
ly, “trouble yourselves to hand this here letter 
to Uncle Nathan?’ And she held out a pink 
envelope, upon which, in brilliant colors, were de- 
signed two Greenaway children embracing. It 
was on the face of it a billet-dour. I wok it, 
and the young woman, quickening her pace, re- 
joined Aunt Charlotte. 

Rob followed her retreating form with admir- 
“She is Uncle Nathan’s sweetheart, 
He says she is an awful smart girl, Miss Rhoda.” 

“She is very fine.” 

In truth, her bangs and bustle and six-button 
yellow cotton gloves were quite wonderful, 
~ “All that finery eropped out in the course of 
the descent of two generations from Aunt Char- 
lotte. Nothing could alter the routine of that 
worthy, but her daughter left off turbans and 
lengthened her skirts; and now this grand- 
daughter reflects all modern elegancies, Uncle 
Nathan is eminently progressive, and he admires 
her quite—unreasonably. I am afraid she is 
flirting with him, and weighing his solid merits 
and a set of cottage furniture of which he is the 
owner against the superficial charms of a waiter 
at the hotel.” 

Here a little phaeton rolled up to the door. 

“Ah! Mrs. Garland.” And I went forward to 
help her and her Maysie to alight. 

Mrs. Garland, all animation and good-humor, 
kissed Rob, said: “ Good-day, Miss Rhoda. How 
much better you look than you did when you first 
came! Mrs. Meade, may I havea confidential con- 
versation with you? Miss Rhoda, you’ll excuse 
us, I know?” And Mrs. Garland put her hand 
through my arm and drew me to a secluded cor- 
ner of the piazza, which runs round three sides 
of the cottage. 

“ You're a rowdy,” I heard Miss Rhoda remark 
to Maysie as we walked away. “ You live in bar- 
” This was familiar badinage, the Garlands 
being army people stationed at the fort, 

The little girl, fair, fat, and four, defended her- 
self. “I’m nota rowdy. I don’t live in barracks ; 
I live in quarters. And I’m goin’ to be a board- 
er, like you.” 

“Oh! are you? 
board ?” 

“That is the point,” laughed Mrs. Garland to 
me as we took our seats in the sun. ‘Mrs. 
Meade, may we mess here for a while? Can you 
take us in? Our cook, the seventh and lastly of 
her line in our house, is down with pneumonia, 
and I can’t find a successor for her, although I 
have scoured the country.” 

I said in so many words that I would be glad 
of the addition to my family. Was not patronage 
of my undertaking what I was praying for? 

“Can we come for dinner to-day ?” 

At that moment Uncle Nathan returned through 
the garden gate facing us,a basketful of crabs 
on his arm, “ Wait a moment, Uncle Nathan,” 
I said. “It will depend entirely upon him, Mrs. 
Garland. He is the steward of this household. 
Uncle Nathan, Mrs. Garland wants to join our 
mess, beginning to-day; do you think you can 
get enough to eat for us all?” 

Unele Nathan set down his basket in the mid- 
dle of the gravel-walk, removed his cap, and sa- 
luted with military precision. He was always 
military, but especially to one of the fort ladies. 
He wore an old army cap and overcoat. He was 
familiarly known through the village as the “ Col- 
onel.” His military costume gave him a brevet 
rank. Qnly the day before my Rob had remark- 
ed to me that he looked like a colonel. 

At iny question, Nathan, who fully appreciated 
my position financially, considered, smote the air 
reflectively with his cap, and replied, cheerfully 
—very cheerfully; “ We kin try. Dar is oysters, 
Do you like oysters, madam? Dar war a man 
in de town wid de finest sentimental oysters I 
eber see.” 

“ Sentimental ?” 

“ Large an’ sentimental, madam.” 

“Oh!’—Mrs. Garland turned to me—“ what 
are known in localities as s’lecs. Yes, 
I like oysters. I like anything. We have all 
good appetites—Mr, Garland and I and Maysie 
and our maid. The only trouble will be our eat- 
ing too much.” 

*Dat’sa good fault, madam. Wot I say to 
sick folks is, ‘Eat more, an’ take less med’vine, 
an’ you'll git well; an’ ef you mus’ take med’- 
cine, take kerosene.’ ” 

“Good gracious, Uncle Nathan! kerosene ?” 

“Madam, dar is nuffin like it. Harf a tea- 
spoonful is a dose fur a infant wid de colic; a 
dessert-spoonful is wot I gib our Lizzy hyar, de 
cook, de oder day when she war a complainin’ 
wid de misery in her head; an’ a table-spoonfal 
is wot I takes myself when I has de rheumatiz 
wuss ’n usual, It am a sure cure, madam. Ef 
it war better known an’ more used, de hospital 
wud be empty au’ de doctors wud starve.” 
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“Well, Uncle Nathan, at any rate, you won’t 
want to give us kerosene for dinner.” 

“Oh, no, madam. Bless yer heart, madam, 
no!” Nathan looked thoroughly alarmed. Mrs. 
Garland laughed breezily, and rose, saying, half to 
me and half to my major-domo: 

“Then you may expect to see us all at six. 
Come, Maysie ;” and she led the way to her phae- 
ton, charmed at having carried her point. May- 
sie came running after her, whom Uncle Nathan 
picked up and seated in the phaeton, while her 
mother turned for a last word with me, putting 
in the small hands the reins of the supremely pa- 
tient pony, to the child’s immense delight. The 
Colonel understood these subtle strokes. He next 
assisted Mrs, Gariand into the carriage with com- 
mingled gentleness and dignity. 

“ Nathan—I mean Uncle Nathan—” 

“Dat’s all right, madam. No offense.” With 
increased dignity of bearing. 

“ Although”—artfully—* I always think of you 
as Colonel, you have such a look of the army 
about you.” 

The little old colored man’s gratification was 
unmistakable. He bowed and smiled repeatedly. 
No doubt Mrs. Garland was a born coquette. 
“What I was going to ask was your advice about 
my parlor floor. I admire the color of yours, 
and I want mine like it. Mrs, Meade says you 
painted it. Could you give me the receipt ?” 

“IT carries it in my head, madam. Initial red, 
madam, and humble. Them is the colors, mad- 
am. Fifty cents’ wuth ob de initial, an’ twenty- 
five cents’ wuth ob de humble, mixed wid a dry- 
in’ ile. I disremember just how much, but Pll 
look dat up.” 

Mrs. Garland rapidly identified the two colors 
named as Venetian red and burnt umber. But 
called by any other name they made a good 
color for a floor. "She touched up her pony, and 
I waved my hand from the piazza. “1 will buy 
the paint, Uncle Nathan, and then we'll see,” said 
she, gathering up the reins. 

“I will be proud to paint your floor, madam, 
My night watch do not begin till ten, an’ I’m off 
my oder duty at supper-time. I cud do all you 
need in dat line between de two guards, madam.” 

“That would be lovely. To-night? Could you 
come to-night ?” 

Nathan signified his acquiescence, and the 
phaeton moved on. But sudden dark clouds had 
drifted across the sky. Great drops began to 
fall. Nathan pursued the phaeton, caught up 
with it,and pulled up the top. Mrs, Garland 
touched up the pony briskly; Nathan ran back 
to the house, picked up an umbrella in the hall, 
said, “ Mrs. Meade, madam, I must escort Mrs. 
Garland home,” and double-quicked after the 
phaeton with the speed of Atalanta or sixteen, 

Miss Rhoda and Rob joined me. “ This is one 
of Uncle Nathan’s most desperate flirtations, Miss 
Rhoda. I should like to see him getting Mrs. 
Garland into her house. See how it’s pouring. 
Let us go in.” 

At dinner-time we learned that Uncle Nathan 
reached Mrs. Garland’s quarters ahead of the 
pony, and in a deluge. I can fancy how Mrs. 
Garland uttered sundry dainty shrieks of despair 
over the impending destruction of a pretty spring 
costume she had put on prematurely; it would 
be like her to rise in her equipage and wring her 
hands prettily. Uncle Nathan, dignified, erect, 
his broad shoulders looking all the broader by 
reason of his short stature, planted himself firm- 
ly on his feet, and held out his arms tenderly, 
chivalrously. “Come to me, madam—come to 
me. I has toted my ole mistis many’s de time.” 
And, somewhat to her own surprise, Mrs, Gar- 
land dropped into the little old man’s arms. He 
ran into the house with her, set her down in an 
easy-chair which stood near the parlor door, and 
then ran back for Maysie. All this before one 
could say “Jack Robinson,” or call any other 
man by his name, even the orderly, who oppor- 
tunely arrived, and conducted the pony-chaise to 
the stable. 

Not so much as a drop of rain on Mrs. Gar- 
land’s pretty gown; but the rapidity of the trans- 
it had taken away her breath, and she could 
only gaze upon Nathan with gratitude, which, 
though fervent, was speechless. Nor did Na- 
than linger. “De crabs is a-waitin’ fur me to 
pick ’em, madam. I mus’ be orf. Yer mos’ 
obedient, madam.” And the Colonel speeded 
away through the rain. 

“You are a Quixote,” Miss Rhoda remarked 
to him on his return, We were still idling on 
the piazza. 

“ Yes, miss,” 
contradicted. 

“Nathan,” Rob said to him, “ Lizzy’s looking 
all over for the crabs. She says she can’t find 
them.” 

“ And they ought to be boiled and ready to be 
picked by this time,” I added. 

“De crabs?” Nathan scratched his wool. 
“ Ain’t dey in der pot?” 

The sudden rain had almost “hummed off’ by 
this time. Rob was pattering about in the gar- 
den. “There are two or three crabs crawling 
around. Yes. And here’s a basket upset under 
a bush. There are still a good many crabs un- 
der it” (pursuing the investigation with all the 
importance of his six years). 

I stepped off the piazza. ‘“ Here is one fellow. 
Yes, and here’sanother. But it looks as though 
the greater part of our dinner had started off on 
a tour around the world.” 

Between us we collected a number of kicking, 
sprawling mollusks, Nathan displaying great 
agility and dexterity. ‘I done clean forgot all 
about ’°em. Why didn’t dat ar Lizzy come and 
sarch fur her crabs herself? Ibrung’em home to 
her all right. Don’t tell me she didn’t know her 
crabs war a-crawlin’ about dis yar garden. It’s all 
her meanness a-harrowin’ up dis yar. Dar, now 
—dar’s her crabs.” And having collected what 
was presumbly the original number, he proceeded 
around the house to the kitchen, situated in the 
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back yard. I followed to make sure that no fur- 
ther time was lost in cooking our dinner. “ Dat 
ar” Lizzy stood in the doorway of her domain, 
and indignation was in her eye. 

“ All in good time,” said Nathan, in a concilia- 
tory way. “TI see your fire a-burnin’ as calm, 
Kin always tell a good cook by her fire. It are 
like de ile in de wise virgin’s lamp.” 

“An’ no tanks to you, Uncle Nathan, dat it are 
a-burnin’ clar, Talk of fires. Dar’s my kittle 
a-bilin’ itself away fur dese crabs, an’ dey a-crawl- 
in’ back ter de sea. Wud ha’ bin dere too, fur 
all you.” 

Uncle Nathan was a wise man, and knew when 
to hold his tongue. The next feature on his va- 
ried programme was a trip to the post-office, a 
block off. He returned presently with a letter 
for himself. He presented it to me with a state- 
ly bow. “Wud you gib me de subjects ob dis 
letter, madam ?” 

“Is it from your sweetheart, Nathan?” Rob 
inquired, dancing about us, devoured with curi- 
osity, which I quenched forthwith, ordering him 
away until I had read the letter, and Jeading the 
way to the parlor. 

I took from my pocket the pink epistle which 
had been left in my charge for him that morning. 
“You are in luck to-day, Nathan.” 

He bowed with gravity and some conscious- 
ness. “I wud like ter hear de intentions ob both 
de gals, madam.” 

Whereupon I read two documents, equally gush- 
ing and demonstrative, one signed by Lottie, Char- 
lotte’s granddaughter, the other by one Hessie. 
With both the purpose seemed to be marriage. 
“Nathan! Nathan! I fear you have been rash. 
Both these young women expect you to marry 
them.” 

“Seems like dey t’ought so. It do indeed. 
Dat ar Hessie needs a settin’ down badly, she do. 
Now, madam, wud you jest write her a line from 
me ?—like dis, madam; ‘I takes it upon myself 
to write you dese few lines. I say dis in behalves 
ob myself. I knows wot I has to intend wid.’ 
An’ den you'll please gib her to understan’, mad- 
am, dat I is as good as married to anoder lady.” 

“ Lottie ?”—as I began to write. 

Nathan cleared his throat. “Dat stuck-up 
darky at the Hygeia is only foolin’ arter Lottie. 
He got a wife in Petersburg. I met de gal an’ 
her gran’ma on de street dis mornin’ an’ done 
tell her so. I gib her de woman’s street an’ num- 
ber. An’ sez I, ‘So you’re agreeable ter be a ole 
man’s darlin’ ?’ an’ she sez she war.” 

“T hope she will make you a good wife”—with 
a lingering doubt. ‘“No man better deserves a 
good wife.” And I concluded the letter to Hessie. 

As I sealed and addressed it I reflected what 
hard lines it was for this self-respecting, capable 
old fellow to be forced to bestow his confidence 
as in this case. But neither I nor my mother 
before me had ever been able to teach him to 
write. He had managed the entire domestic af- 
fairs of our family for two generations, but he 
had never succeeded in learning how to make so 
much as a pot-hook. He made the best of this 
deficiency, as of most other things. “I kin take 
care ob my ladies widout knowin’ how ter write 
or read. Look at all yer poor white trash—much 
good deir schoolin’ does ’em! Dey larns ter 
write oder folks’ names mos’ ob de time.” 

And uttering these reflections, Nathan pro- 
ceeded to mail his letters, preparatory to raking 
together the leaves in the little garden, and pre- 
sently to laying and waiting on the dinner table. 
To this meal the Garlands came, and were cheer- 
ful and contented guests. The evening was dedi- 
cated to the painting of Mrs. Garland’s parlor 
floor. But when, at about eleven o’clock, I stroll- 
ed into the dining-room to see whether all was 
quiet on the Chesapeake, I found that Nathan 
had mounted guard as usual. He was sitting 
bolt-upright in a high-backed wooden rocking- 
chair, snoring loudly. He professed never to go 
to sleep, but here was strong, not to say noisy, evi- 
dence against this assertion. Lizzy had a favor- 
ite legend of a tramp who on one summer 
night, finding the back door unlocked, entered the 
house and stole through the dining-room into the 
pantry, where he made a comfortable meal, all 
without awaking Uncle Nathan, this incident be- 
ing witnessed by Lizzy, shaking with terror in her 
apartment over the kitchen. In spite of which le- 
gend, the sight of Uncle Nathan on guard filled us 
with tranquillity. He might slumber, he might 
snore, through the visitation of a harmless, hungry 
tramp, but should a real danger arise, he would, 
I was assured, arouse to the emergency, and be 
bold as a lion. Dear old man, how gentle and 
good and faithful he looked as he woke the 
echoes of the silent house! ‘God bless him!” I 
prayed, fervently, as I went to bed myself. That 
night, I remember, I lay awake a good while, won- 
dering how his marriage with that flighty Lottie 
would turn out. The next day I talked it over 
with Miss Rhoda. 

“They will be happy,” my boarder said, oracu- 
larly. “ Of course he will be happy, because he is 
madly in love. And she will be happy, because— 
why, because any one would be happy who lived 
with Uncle Nathan. Wouldn’t they, Robbie ?”’ 

“Of course they would,” said Robbie. 








“THE RETURN OF THE HERD.” 
See illustration on first page. 

N R. CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, a young 

(A artist of Boston, after a course of study in 
France, has sent to this country a landscape with 
figures that has not yet been equalled by any 
American, young or old, who has not enjoyed 
some foreign training. Those of us who have 
watched his growth for the last five or six years, 
especially at the annual exhibitions of the Socie- 
ty of American Artists, were perhaps not unpre- 
pared for so artistic and finished a picture as 
“The Return of the Herd,” which is not only a 
sprightly and just piece of character painting, but 








a fine study of the most melodic elements of land- 
scape. A young peasant woman of Brittany is 
leading home the foremost of an unseen herd of 
cattle. The waist of her dress is of a drab vel- 
veteen ; the skirt is of a woollen material similar 
in shade ; and each is generously patched ; around 
her left arm hangs lightly the coiled rope attach- 
ed to a cow, whose face is white, and whose black 
body in the sunshine assumes a slaty tint. The 
pose of the animal and of its mistress is entirely 
easy and natural, while behind them stretches 
an upward slope of pasture-land away back to 
the horizon. 

So simple is the scene that half the people who 
stood before it in the American Art Gallery were 
oblivious of its real significance. It told them a 
pleasant story, for the face of the maid was fair 
to look upon, and her surroundings were pastoral 
in the extreme; but weightier matters commend- 
ed it to others. The artist had produced some- 
thing marketable, indeed, but not “shoppy.” He 
had shown himself imbued with a scholarly sense 
of his artistic opportunities, and his work was 
much more than a framed piece of out-doors. 
Art is eclectic. Nature is never eclectic; the art- 
ist selects from what he sees that which will an- 
swer his purpose, and this purpose is to see his 
subject as a whole, to reject the trivial and the 
inharmonious, and to be controlled in his repre- 
sentation by an image of beauty fixed in his own 
mind, 

The charm of Mr. Pearce’s picture resides in 
the fine quality of this imaginative treatment, 
which, of course, could not be presented without 
much knowledge of pictorial ways and means, but 
his technical proficiency is less prominent than 
the actual poetry of the result, One thinks little 
of his method of laying on the paint, but much 
of the low and tender scheme of color, the by- 
play and inter-play of beautiful lines, and the 
suggestive exposition of the pretty peasant’s day- 
dreams. Seven years ago Mr. Pearce sent to the 
first exhibition of the Society of American Artists 
an ambitious figure-piece entitled “ Lamentations 
over the First-born in Egypt,” and those who re- 
member his début on that occasion would scarce- 
ly recognize in his latest performance the painter 
of that coldly classic souvenir. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ENTANGLEMENTS. 


ND then came along the great evening on 

which the firstof Ronald’s songs that Mr. Jaap 
had set to music was to be sung at the Harmony 
Club. Ronald had unluckily got into the way of 
going a good deal to that club. It was a relief 
from weary days and vain regrets; it was a way 
of escape from the too profuse favors that Kate 
Menzies wished to shower upon him. Moreover, 
he had become very popular there. His laugh 
was hearty; his jokes and sarcasms were always 
good-natured; he could drink with the best with- 
out getting quarrelsome, His acquaintanceship 
rapidly extended ; his society was eagerly bid for, in 
the rough and ready fashion that prevails toward 
midnight; and long after the club was closed 
certain of these boon companions would “ keep it 
up” in this or the other bachelor’s lodgings, 
while through the open window there rang out 
into the empty street the oft-repeated chorus : 

“We are na fou’, we’re nae that fou’, 

But just a drappie in our e’e; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And aye we'll taste the barley bree!’ 

The night-time seemed to go by so easily; the 
day-time was so slow. He still did his best, it 
is true, to get on with this work that had so com- 
pletely lost all its fascination for him, and he 
tried hard to banish dreams. For one thing, he 
had gathered together all the fragments of verse 
he had written about Meenie, and had added 
thereto the little sketch of Inver-Mudal she had 
given whim, and that parcel he had resolutely 
locked away, so that he should no longer be 
tempted to waste the hours in idle musings, and 
in useless catechising of himself as to how he 
came to be in Glasgow at all. He had forborne 
to ask from Maggie the answer that Meenie had 
sent to her letter. In truth, there were many 
such, for there was almost a constant correspond- 
ence between these two; and as the chief subject 
of Maggie’s writing was always and ever Ronald, 
there were no doubt references to him in the re- 
plies that came from Inver-Mudal. But he only 
heard vaguely of these; he did not call often at 
his brother’s house, and he grew to imagine that 
the next definite news he would hear about 
Meenie would be to the effect that she had been 
sent to live with the Stuarts of Glengask, with a 
view to her possible marriage with some person 
in their rank of life. 

There was a goodly to-do at the Harmony Club 
on the evening of the production of the new song ; 
for Ronald, as has been said, was much of a fa- 
vorite, and his friends declared that if Jaap’s 
music was at all up to the mark, then the new 
piece would be placed on the standard and per- 
manent list. Mr, Jaap’s little circle, on the other 
hand, who had heard the air, were convinced that 
the refrain would be caught at once; and as the 
success of the song seemed thus secure, Mrs. 
Menzies had resolved to celebrate the occasion 
by a supper after the performance, and Jimmy 
Laidlaw had presented her for that purpose with 
some game which he declared was of his own 
shooting. 
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“What's the use o’ making such a fuss about 
nothing 2” Ronald grumbled. 

“ What” retorted the big skipper, facetiously. 
“Naething? Is bringing out a new poet nae- 
thing?” 

“T tell ye this,” said Laidlaw, “Kate Menzies 
11 make the Moét and Chandon whiz like Cora 
Linn.” 

Now this drinking song, as it turned out, was 
a very curious kind of drinking song. Observe 
that it was written by a young fellow of eight-and- 
twenty, of splendid physique, and of as yet un- 
touched nerve, who could not possibly have had 
wide experience of the vanities and disappoint- 
ments of human life. What iron had entered 
into his soul, then, that a gay aud joyous drink- 
ing song should have been written in this fashion: 
Good friends and neighbors, life is short, 

And man, they say, is made to mourn; 

Dame Fortune makes us all her sport, 

And laughs our very best to scorn: 

Well, well; we'll have, if that be 60, 
A merry glass before we go. 
The blue-eyed lass will change her mind, 

And give her kisses otherwhere ; 

And she'll be cruel that was kind, 
And pass yon by with but a stare: 
Well, well; we'll have, if that be so, 
A merry glass before we go. 
The silly laddie site and fills E 

Wi’ dreams and schemes the first o’ life; 
And then comes heap on heap o” ills, | 

And sgualling bairns and scolding wife: 

Weill, well; we'll have, if that be so, 
A merry glass before we go. 
Come, stir the fire and make us warm, 

The night without is dark and wet; 

An hour or twa ‘twill do nae barm 

The dints o° fortune to forget: 

So now we'll have, come weal or woe, 
Another glass before we go. 
To bonny lasses, honest blades, 

We'll up and yive a hearty cheer; 
Contention ix the worst of trades 

We drink their health, both far and near: 

And so we'll have, come weal or woe, 
Another glass before we go. 
And here’s ourselves !—no much to boast; 

For man’s a wean that lives and learns; 
And some win bhame, aud some are lost; 

But still—we’re ali John Thomson's bairns! 

So here, your hand!—come weal or woe, 
Another glass before we go! 


‘ 


‘And some win hame, and some are lost”— 
this was a curious note to strike in a bacchana- 
lian song; but of course in that atmosphere of 
tobacco and whiskey and loud-voiced merriment 
such minor touches were altogether unnoticed. 

“Gentlemen,” called out the rubicund chair- 
man, rapping on the table, “ silence, if you please. 
Mr. Aikman is about to favor us with a new song, 
written by our recently elected member Mr. Ron- 
ald Strang, the music by our old friend Mr. Jaap. 
Sileuce—silence, if you please.” 

Mr. Aikman, who was a melancholy - looking 
youth, with a white face, straw-colored hair, and 
almost colorless eyes, stepped on to the platform, 
and after the accompanist had played a few bars 
of prelude, began the song. Feeble as the young 
man looked, he had notwithstanding a powerful 
barytone voice; and the air was simple, with a 
well-marked swing in it, so that the refrain—at 
first rather uncertain and experimental—became 
after the first verse more and more general, until 
it may be said that the whole room formed the 
chorus. And from the very beginning it was 
clear that the new song was going to be a great 
Any under-current of retlection—or even 
of sadness—there might be in it was not perceived 


success. 


at all by this roaring assemblage; the refrain was 
the practical and actual thing, and when once 
they had fairly grasped the air, they sang the 
chorus with a will. Nay, amid the loud burst of 
applause that followed the last verse came nu- 
merous cries for an encore, and these increased 
until the whole room was clamorous, and then 
the pale-faced youth had to step back on to the 
platform and get through the whole of the verses 
again. 
**So here, your hand !—come weal or woe, 
Another glass betore we go |” 


roared the big skipper and Jimmy Laidlaw with 
the best of them; and then, in the reuewed thun- 
der of cheering that followed, 

“Man, I wish Kate Menzies was here,” said 
the one; and, 

“Your health, Ronald, lad; ye’ve done the 
trick this time,” said the other. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the chairman, again calling 
them to silence, “1 propose that the thanks of 
the club be given to these two members whom I 
have named, and who have kindly allowed us to 
place this capital song on our permanent list.” 

“T second that, Mr. Chairman,” said a little 
round fat man, with a beaming countenance and 
a bald head; “and I propose that we sing that 
song every night just afore we leave.” 

But this last suggestion was drowned amidst 
laughter and cries of dissent. ‘* What ?—instead 
of ‘ Auld Lang Syne’?” “ Ye’re daft, John Camp- 
bell.” “* Would ye hae the ghost o’ Robbie Burns 
turning up?” Indeed, the chairman had to in- 
terpose and suavely say that while the song they 
had just heard would bring any such pleasant 
evenings as they spent together to an appropri- 
ate close, still they would not disturb established’ 
precedent; there would be many occasions, he 
hoped, for them to hear this production of two 
of their most talented members, 

In the interval of noise and talk and laughter 
that followed it seemed to Ronald that half the 
people in the hall wanted him to drink with them. 
-Kame came to him in the shape of unlimited prof- 
fers of glasses of whiskey, and he experienced so 
‘wuch of the delight-of having become a public 
character as consisted in absolute strangers as- 
‘suming the right to make his acquaintance off- 
hand. Of course they were all members of the 
same club, and in no case was very strict etiquette 
observed within these four walls. Nevertheless, 
Ronald found that he had immediately and in- 
definitely enlarged the circle of his acquaintance, 
and that this meant drink. 


“Another glass?” he said, to one of those 
strangers who had thus casually strolled up to 
the table where he sat. ‘“ My good friend, there 
was nothing said in that wretched song about a 
vaskful. I’ve had too many other ones already.” 

However, relief came. The chairman hammer- 
ed on the table; the business of the evening was 
resumed; and the skipper, Jaap, Laidlaw, and 
Ronald were left to themselves. 

Now there is no doubt that this little circle of 
friends was highly elated over the success of the 
new song; and Ronald had been pleased enough 
to hear the words he had written so quickly 
aught up and echoed by that, to him, big assem- 
blage. Probably, too, they had all of them, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, been somewhat 
liberal in their cups; at all events, a little later 
on in the evening, when Jimmy Laidlaw stormily 
demanded that Ronald should sing a song from 
the platform—to show them what East Lothian 
could do, as Kate Menzies had said—Ronald did 
not at once, as usual, shrink from the thought of 
facing so large an audience. It was the question 
of the accompaniment, he said. He had had no 
practice in singing to a piano. He would put 
the man out. Why should he not sing here, if 
sing he must, at the table where they were sitting ? 
That was what he was used to; he had no skill 
in keeping correct time; he would only bother 
the accompanist, and bewilder himself. 

“No, Dll tell ye what it is, Ronald, my lad,” 
his friend Jaap said to him. “I'll play the ac- 
companiment for ye, if ye pick out something ’m 
familiar wi’; and don’t you heed me, you look 
after yourself. Even if ye change the key—and 
that’s not likely—Ill look after ye. Is’t a bar- 
gain?” 

Well, he was not afraid—on this occasion. It 
was announced from the chair that Mr. Ronald 
Strang, to whom they were already indebted, 
would favor the company with “The MacGregors’ 
Gathering,” accompanied by Mr. Jaap; and in 
the rattle of applause that followed this an- 
nouncement Ronald made his way across the 
floor and went up the couple of steps leading to 
the platform. Why he had consented he hardly 
knew, nor did he stay to ask. It was enough 
that he had to face this long hall and its groups 
of faces seen through the pale haze of the tobac- 
co smoke, and then the first notes of the piano 
startled him into the necessity of getting into the 
same key. He began, a little bewildered, perhaps, 
and hearing his own voice too consciously : 

“The moon’s on the lake, and the mist’s on the brae, 

And the clan has a name that is nameless by day.” 


“ Louder, man, louder!” the accompanist mut- 
tered, under his breath. 

Whether it was this admonition, or whether it 
was that he gained confidence from feeling him- 
self in harmony with the firm-struck notes of the 
accompaniment, his voice rose in clearness and 
courage, and he got through the first verse with 
very fair success. Nay, when be came to the 
second, and the music went into a pathetic minor, 
the sensitiveness of his ear still carried him 
through bravely. 

“Glenorchy’s proud mountains, Colchurn and her 
towers, 

Glenstrae and Glen Lyon, no longer are ours— 

We're landless, landless, landless, Gregalach.” 
All this was very well done; for he began to 
forget his audience a little, and to put into his 
singing something of the expression that had 
come naturally enough to him when he was away 
on the Clebrig slopes or wandering along Strath- 
Terry. As for the audience, when he had finish- 
ed and stepped back to his seat, they seemed 
quite electritied. Not often had such a clear, 
ringing voice penetrated that murky atmosphere. 

Sut nothing would induce Ronald to repeat the 
performance. 

“What made me do it?” he kept asking him- 
self. “What made me doit? Bless me, surely 
Vm no fou’ ?” 

“Ye’ve got a most extraordinarily fine voice, 
Mr. Strang,” the chairman said, in his most com- 
plaisant manner; “I hope it’s not the last time 
yell favor us.” 

Ronald did not answer this. He seemed at 
once moody and restless. Presently he said : 

“Come away, lads, come away. In God’s 
name, let’s get a breath o’ fresh air, the smoke o’ 
this place is like the bottomless pit.” 

“Then let’s gang down and have a chat wi’ 
Kate Menzies,” said Jimmy Laidlaw at once. 

“Ye’re after that supper, Jimmy,” the big 
skipper said, facetiously. 

“What for no? Would ye disappoint the wo- 
man, and her sae anxious to hear what happened 
to Strang’s poetry? Come on, Ronald; she'll be 
as proud as Punch. And we'll tell her about 
‘The MacGregors’ Gathering’ —she said East 
Lothian would show them something.” 

“Very well, then, very well; anything to get 
out o’ here,” Ronald said; and away they all 
went down to the tavern. 

The widow received them most graciously ; 
and very sumptuous indeed was the entertain- 
ment she had provided for them. She knew that 
the drinking song would be successful—if the 
folk. had common-sense and ears. And he had 
sung “The MacGregors’ Gathering” too ?—well, 
had they ever heard singing like that before ? 

“ But they have been worrying you ?” she said, 
glancing shrewdly at him. ‘“ Or what’s the mat- 
ter ?—ye look down inthe mouth. Indeed, Ronald, 
you’ve never looked yoursel’ since the night ye 
came in here just before the grouse-shooting be- 
gan. Here, man, drink a glass o’ champagne; 
that "ll rouse ye up.” 

Old Mother Paterson was at this moment 
opening a bottle. 

“Not one other drop of anything, Katie, lass, 
will I drink this night,” Ronald said. 





“What? A livelysupper we’re likely to have, 
then!” the widow cried. ‘“ Where’s your spunk, 
man? I think ye’re broken-hearted about some 
lassie—that’s what it is! Here, now.” 
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She brought him the foaming glass of cham- 
pagne; but he would not look at it. 

“ And if I drink to your health out o’ the same 

lass ?” 

She touched the glass with her lips. 

“There, now, if you’re a man, ye’ll no refuse 
noo.” 

Nor could he. And then the supper came 
along; and there was eating and talking and 
laughing and further drinking, until a kind of 
galvanized hilarity sprung up once more amongst 
them. And she would have Ronald declare to 
them which of the lasses in Sutherlandshire it 
was who had broken his heart for him; and, in 
order to get her away from that subject, he was 
very amenable in her hands, and would do any- 
thing she bade him, singing first one song and 
then another, and not refusing the drinking of 
successive toasts. As for the others, they very 
prudently declined having anything to do with 
champagne. But Ronald was her pet, her favor- 
ite,and she had got a special box of cigars for 
him, all wrapped up in silver- foil and labelled ; 
and she would have them tell her over and 
over again how Ronald’s voice sounded in the 
long hall when he sang, 


“Glenstrae and Glen Lyon no longer are ours”; 


and she would have them tell her again of the 
thunders of cheering that followed 
Well, well; we'll have, if that be so, 

A merry glass before we go.” 
Nay, she would have them try a verse or two of 
it there and then, led by Mr. Jaap; and she her- 
self joined in the chorus; and they clinked their 
glasses together; and were proud of their vocal- 
ization and their good comradeship. Indeed, 
they prolonged this joyial evening as late as the 
law allowed them, and then the widow said, gayly: 

“There’s that poor man thinks I’m gaun to al- 
low him to gang away to that wretched hole o’ a 
lodging o’ his, where he’s just eating his heart out 
wi’ solitariness, and a wheen useless books. But 
I’m not. I ken better than that, Ronald, my lad. 
Whilst ye’ve a’ been singing and roaring, I’ve 
had a room got ready for ye; and there ye’ll 
sleep this night, my man—for I’m not going to 
hae ye march away through the lonely streets, and 
maybe cut vour throat ere daybreak ; and ye can 
lock yourself in, if ye’re feared that any warlock or 
bogle is likely to come and snatch ye; and in the 
morning ye'll come down and have your break- 
fast wi’ Auntie Paterson and me—and then—what 
then? What do ye think? When the dog- 
cart’s at the door, and me gaun to drive ye oot 
to Campsie Glen? There, laddie, that’s the pro- 
gramme, and wet or dry is my motto. If it’s 
wet, we'll sing ‘Come under my plaidie’; and 
we'll take a drop o’ something comfortable wi’ 
us to keep out the rain.” 

“T wish I was gaun wi’ ye, mistress,” the big 
skipper said, 

“Two's company and three’s none,” said Kate 
Menzies, with a frank laugh. “Is’t a bargai 
Ronald ?” 

“Tt’s a bargain, lass; and there’s my hand 
on’t,” he said. ‘“* Now where’s this room, for I 
don’t know whether it has been the smoke, or 
the singing, or the whiskey, or all o’ them togeth- 
er, but my head’s like a ship sailing before the 
wind, without any helm to steer her.” 

“Your head!” she said, proudly. “ Your 
head’s like iron, man; there’s nothing the matter 
wi’ you. And here’s Alec, he'll show ye where 
your room is; and in the morning ring for what- 
ever ye want; mind ye, a glass o’ champagne and 
angostura bitters is just first-rate, and we'll have 
breakfast whatever hour you please, and then 
we'll be off to Campsie Glen.” 

The little party now broke up, each going his 
several way, and Ronald, having bade them all 
good-night, followed the hostler-lad Alec along one 
or two gloomy corridors until he found the room 
that had been prepared for him. As he got to 
bed he was rather sick and sorry about the whole 
night’s proceedings, he searcely knew why, and 
his thinking faculty was in a nebulous condition, 
and he only vaguely knew that he would rather 
not have pledged himself to go to Campsie Glen 
on the following morning. No matter—* anoth- 
er glass before we go,” that was the last of the 
song they had all shouted ; he had forgotten that 
other line, ‘and some win hame, and some are 
lost.” 





[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANCIENT INDIAN DANCES. 

MONG the most civilized people that the 
L Spaniards found in America were the 
Mayas, living in the peninsula now known as Yu- 
eatan. The natives called their land Ulumil Ceh 
(the Land of the Deer), but the Europeans, not 
understanding their language, took some remark 
they made sounding like Yucatan to be the name 
of the place, and it has clung to it ever since. 

The conquerors discovered that many rites 
which they considered belonged only to Christian 
countries were in vogue among the Americans, 
whom they called Indians, and they also had act- 
ors and singers and many sources of entertain- 
ment. Some of their national dances are to this 
day remembered by them, and form a part of cer- 
tain annual festivities. One of these, called the 
ribbon dance, reminds us of the May-pole. A 
pole twelve or fifteen feet long, tapering, and 
about ten inches in its thickest diameter, is the 
sine qua non. Attached to the smaller end, the 
top, are thirteen ribbons as long as the pole, and 
of various colors—one veing for each dancer. 
The men dress fantastically as pastors, and have 
their hats trimmed with ribbon of the same color 
as the one they are to handle on the pole. The 
maidens wear their national dress of white cotton 
trimmed with colored embroidery and lace. The 
skirt is very full, and escapes the ground; the 
upper garment hangs loose over it to the knees ; 
it is cut square at the neck. They wear plenty 





of ornaments, and also have hats with ribbons 
like the one they are to hold; they also have 
shoulder-knots and flowers. The men, not having 
their ears pierced, suspend ornaments from them 
by means of thread, because anciently it was the 
custom for the Maya men to wear ear ornaments, 
The pole is firmly planted in the ground, and the 
dancers take in hand the ribbons corresponding 
to them. Then all dance round and round the 
pole in such a manner as to plait the ribbons on 
it in a regular and pretty design, highly effective, 
owing to the varied hues. The step is slow and 
measured, for if not well taken it would spoil the 
plait. All sing meanwhile a monotonous tune in 
time with the movement. The words are in Mava 
language, and only mean: “We are thirteen. 
We plait these ribbons, but will not unplait them 
unless rewarded.’ 





Those before whose dweliings 
they have danced then give them refreshment or 


money, and the pole is carried to some other pl ice, 


crowds following the dancers from spot to spot. 
The men and boys also try to climb a greasy 
pole, from the top of which all sorts of things are 
suspended for those who ean reach them, but 
they may only wear one small article of clothing, 


so it is not easy to ascend There is generally 
a silver dollar above everything else. i 

Another dance is called 
jicaras). The jie 
that serves the Indians as a drinking cup. Any 
number of men can take part in this danee. Each 


(as jicaritas (little 





ra is a kind of circular gourd 


dresses to his fanev, those who can afford it wear- 


ing silk, satin, and jewelry. Some of them dress 
as women, in showy and expensive garments. 
Small jicaras are fastened with ribbons to their 
knees, palms of their hands, and back and front 
of their waists. They 


form a circle, and all dance 
at once where they stand, striking jicara against 
jicara in time with their steps and the musie 
The knocking of these gourds makes a peculiar 
and not unpleasing accompaniment. The people 
are very agile and rapid in their movements. 
They strike the jicaras on their knees with those 
on their hands and in front of them; 
on their back is hit by the 


the one 
\ nearest neighbor. 
When the dresses are rich and the dancers ani- 
mated, the effect is very pl ising. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Youne Lapy.—For a pretty morning dress get blue 
or red and white striped gingham. Have a plain 
basque with a pointed vest of plain gingham tucked 








across and buttoned on each side, An apron Over- 
skirt and a single pleated flounce on the lower skirt 
complete the dress 

EVANGELINK.—Wear white tucked nainsook and 
Victoria lawn dresses. 1 € 


+a black and white striped 
| 












































gingham, and for nice g a black India silk and a 
nuns’ veiling; the latter may be either white or black, 
with watered or gauze ribbous of the same color, and 
tucked pleated flonnces. Always wear white at the 
neck and sleeves. such as plain linen collars for morn- 
i und crépe lisse in bias folds or in crimped pleat- 

8 for mor occasions. Instead of trimming 
white with em you should nse tucked ruffles, 
drawn-work, and vering, 

E. L. P.—Ulnsion veils not hemmed are preferred 
for summer. Wear a white veil and white illusion 
bonnet at the wedding, with a short dress of China 

} crape, or of India silk, or else of silk muslin * Pink- 
ixh gloves” are not used; a few gray Suéde gloves are 
worn, but the light tan-colors are suita for any 
dress, and at any hour of the day or eve y 

E. E. J.—The best trunks for various things are 
those that have trays with strap bottoms to divide the 
lower part, while the upper has two box trays for 
bonnets and for ill articles, and a very long tray at 
the back for parasols, and fans, laces, gloves, ete. 

Eoonomist.—Put velvet ribbon down the centre of 

} each gore of your parasol to cover the split places and 

| hold them together. For your new parasol get one of 

} changeable tin surah, or if you want it more dreasy, 
have lace, grenadine, or the velvet figured grenadine 
with a gay lining 


M. E. R. sends us the following recipe 


for making 
bread without kneadi: 


Take two quarts of sifted 














flour, butter or lard the e of an egg, one small table- 
} spoonful of salt, and one tea-cupt of yeast. Rub 
| these ingredients together. Mix well with flour, and 
| then add gradually enough tepid water to just moisten 
all the dry flour—one and a t idoit. Hav- 
ing worked in all the dry flour, you have a stiff dough, 
just ready to begin to knead; but instead of kneading, 
put it in your pan in a warm place till morning. n 
the morning put it on your pastry board, and cut in 
loaves the size } ind put it in your pans with- 
out Kneading, t light in a warm place 





Then bake in a hot st 
of an hour or an hour 





uly oven about three-quarters 





Sussoriser.—A man has several ways open to him 
in addressing a formal mn toa maiden lady. One is 
this: “* Mr. Brown takes the liberty of addressing Miss 


» inform her,” 
pleasure in send- 
} 


; or he can say, “* Miss Smith, 


Smith with his compliments, and begs t 
etc.; or he can say, “* 
ing to Miss Smith, 


Brown has 








dear Madam.” For all such purposes a lady is madam 
in our defective English, which lacks the pretty French 
word mademoiselle The best way, however, out of 
the dilemma is to write the note in the third person. 
It would not be, however, incorrect to say, “* Miss 
Smith, Lam obliged to inform you,” ete. y 


An Inquirer 
country as “Ju 
* Chiet 


Always address a chief justice in this 
+,” in England as ** My Lord,” never 
In Washington they speak of “* Mr. 





Justice but never call him Justice, always 
Judge. A wife never takes the title of her husband 
in this country, nor does she in England if the wife of 
a judge or a bishop See Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent from this office on payment of oue 
dollar. 

A Reaper.—For information as to silver and tin 
weddings, see Lanne rs and Socia Usaqea. 











Inat IRER If you mean your w “idling at 5 p.m. to 
be an evening wedding, it is proper for all the gentle- 
men to wear evening dres ’ it Is not customa 
for gentlemen to wear dress-coats by daylight. The 
father of the bride should wear what the bridegroom 
wears. The invitations should be sent by post or by 





private messenger. The latter custom prevails in New 
York. We can not give you addresses; but persous are 
found in every city, whose business it is to deliver notes 
and cards. 

Svasmopio Reaper.—If you accept an escort home 
from church, it is certainly proper to thank the gentle- 
man. See article on ‘* Chaperons” in Manners and So- 
cial Usages. 

Youna New- Yorker. — Wedding announcement 
cards should not be responded to. The mistress of 
the house furnishes caps and aprons to her servants, 
and it is a good plan for servants to wear them even if 
but one maid is kept. 

H. T.—It is proper to send in your card by the serv- 
ant if you do not know the lady well. If you do, it is 
quite enough to send in your name. 

Mrs. L. M All your inquiries about lace dresses 
have been anticipated in the New York Fashions, 
Low linings and short cap sleev 








sare worn again with 
thin dresses, but such dresses are not used for walking 
or general wear r 

Fauverre,—You will need only a basqne of the plain 
nuns’ veiling, aud can wear this with the skirts as they 
now are. 


| 
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Jersey with Vest. 


Ts jersey waist is of heavily ribbed dark brown jersey cloth, 
with a vest and high collar of the same material in tan-color. A 
flat band of brown woollen lace borders the edge of the jacket 


and sleeves, 


Cap Basket with Embroidered Band. 

Tus soft Italian straw basket is gilded and lined with terra- 
cotta satin. A band of embroidery crosses each side diagonally, 
This consists of a strip of figured cretonne, in which the printed 
design is picked out with colored silks and gold. The edges of 
the embroidered bands are bound with terra-cotta plush, and 
pompons are set along each side, and elsewhere disposed about 
the basket. 

Basket for Bathing Clothes. 

Tur basket is of straw braid of a grayish-green tint, lined with 
enamelled cloth, and provided with leather handle and straps. A 
strip of olive canvas, embroidered in a geometrical pattern with 
colored wools, forms the trimming. This is lined with satteen, 
ind set around the middle of the basket with the edges covered 
with a narrow galloon. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1, an écru canvas dress, has a straight house-maid skirt, 
bordered with a very wide band of mahogany velvet with a narrow 
band on each side. The basque has the vest cross-barred with 





Cap Basket with Empromwerep Banp 


narrow velvet bands, and tapering 
velvet revers at the sides of it 
The edge is vandy ked and border- 
ed with narrow velvet. 

The costume Fig. 2 is composed 
of a skirt of beige-colored India 
silk and a basque-waist of golden 
brown velvet-figured grenadine 
A band of the grenadine forms a 
border for the skirt, the gathered 
flounce that is set across the front 
of it, and the short apron drapery 
that surmounts the flounce. The 
full back drapery hangs in straight 
folds. 


Designs for Background 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 


Turse designs are suitable for 
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JERSEY WITH VEST. 


coarse that the threads may be counted and assist in placing the 
stitches. 

In Fig. 1 the perpendicular lines are formed by stretching four 
threads of red silk or fine crewel, with one thread of the linen be- 
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tween them, and then working a row of cross stitches in olive over 
them. The crosses between the lines are each composed of four 
small blocks worked in satin stitch with red, with an olive French 
knot at the centre. Fig. 2 is formed by stretching horizontal and 
perpendicular lines, each composed of five blue threads, making a 
checkered pattern, with a Smyrna or double cross stitch in écru 
worked at each intersecting point. This square pattern is then 
darned in and out diagonally. In Fig. 3 the blocks in satin stitch 
are worked in brown, and around them are hexagons defined by 
long stitches in deep yellow silk, caught down by short stitches in 
gold thread at the corners. For Fig. 4 the broad lines are defined 
by stretching five threads of red silk side by side with one thread 
of the linen between them. The finer transverse lines are com- 
posed of single threads of blue silk caught down between the red 
lines with short stitches in gold. 


Bead Collarette. 


See illustration on page 501, 


Tue high band close to the neck consists of a net-work of iri- 
descent beads, pendent from the lower edge of which are points 
composed of large faceted beads connected by strings of small 
ones, 


Zephyr Costume.—Figs. 1--4. 


See illustrations on page 501. 


Tus red-figured dark blue zephyr dress has a sash, vest, and 
borders of red and blue striped zephyr. A deep band of the hor- 
izontal stripes is around the skirt, which is mounted in broad 
shallow pleats, and rendered bouffant at the back by a draped 





Basket ror Batuine Ciornes. 


breadth. A wide striped sash is 
draped about the hips, ending un- 
der a long bow that is hooked 
upon the back of the basque. 
The latter has revers of the fig- 
ured material rolling back from a 
tapering vest of horizontal stripes. 
In Figs. 3 and 4 are shown a hat 
and parasol of the dress material, 
which accompany the costume. 


Watering-place Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 501. 

Fig. 1, a dress of soft ivory 
white wool, has a long moyendge 
skirt, draped slightly on the left 
side, caught up at arm’s-length on 
the right, and hanging in broad 











Queen Anne darning, in which an 
outline design is thrown into relief 
by a filled-in background, or they 
can be used as filling stitches for 
large conventional designs, as in 
Renaissance embroidery. The 
ground is usually linen, and as the 
beauty of the pattern depends 
largely on the evenness and regu- 
larity of the work, it should be so 
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folds at the back, leaving nothing 
of the under-skirt visible but the 
six-inch pleating that borders the 
foot of it. The square-necked cor- 
sage is plain at the back and full 
in front, the folds concealing the 
fastening. A belt with a large 
sash bow of brocaded ribbon is 
worn with the dress, 

Fig. 2 is a dress of dark blue 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. ss 
Figs. 1 and 2 —Dkrsiens ror Backgrounp Figs. 3 and 4.—Drsiens ror BackGRouUND 


Fig 1.—Eramine Dress. Fig. 2.—Grenxaping anp Inpra Sik Dress. Emprorpery, 
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Figs. 3 and 4. 
Hat AnD Para- 
SOL FOR ZEPHYR 
Costus, Fias. 
1 aNnD 2. 


Figs. 1 and 2,.—Anpaca Costume.—Front anp Back. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Zrernyr Costume.—Back AND Front 
and 4.]—Cut Parrern, No. 3725: Basque anp OVER-SkIRT, 20 
CENTS EACH 


[Se e Figs. 3 


wool lace, a transparent over poppy red satin surah. The gath- 
ered lace skirt is short enough to display a border of satin pleat- 
ing at the bottom, and has drapery only on the back breadth, 
The lace of the corsage opens on a vest of wide satin folds; a 
full pleated basque-skirt is attached to it, headed by a narrow 
red belt 


distance from that of his royal host, may yet be seen, its walls cov- 
ered with figures, which are pictorial epigrams upon the great French 
writer’s character and habits 








In Fig. 3, a figured 
naise with bouffant 
Moliére front and pos- 
tilion back is worn 
over a skirt in broad 
pleats. Flat bands of 
colored guipure lace 
and long ribbon bows 
are the trimming. 


Alpaca Costume. 

Dark blue alpaca 
and figured India silk, 
with a ground of the 
same tint, are the ma- 
terials of which this 
dress is composed in 
the model. The kilt- 
ed skirt has a border 
of the India silk with 
several tucks above, 
and a similar border is 
on the back drapery, 
while the edges of the 
short apron front are 
turned up in revers 
that are faced with 
silk. The round waist 
has plain back forms 
and a blouse front; a 
deep sailor collar of 
India silk rolls from a 
pleated vest of the 
same. 


Jasmine Design 
for Cushions, Chair 
Seat Covers, etc. 
WE give on page 492 
in full working size 
the jasmine design of 
the cushion or chair 
seat cover illustrated 
in Harper's Bazar on 
page 412, No. 26, of 
the current volume, in 
which, however, the 
arrangement is slight 
ly varied. The design 
can be repeated indefi 
nitely, and is therefore 
useful for a variety of 
articles. It may be 
worked in dull greens 
or in grayish-blue on 
a neutral ground, such 
as écru or gray linen, 
or olive silk. Red- 
dish tints may be giv- 
en to the stalks, and 
olive centres to the 
flowers, but both 
leaves and _ flowers 
should be worked flat, 
without shading or re- 
lief. The designs may 
also be worked in 
tones of red, blue, or 
yellow inclining to 
brown, upon a_har- 
monizing ground, 


VOLTAIRE. 
T is written of this 
man that he was 
frequently a guest of 
Frederick the Great 
at the palace of Sans 
Souci, Potsdam. His 
apartment, at some 


percale with cream ground, a short polo- Fig. 4.—Percare Dress.—Back. 


[See Fig. 3.] 


4 
4 


WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Veiine Dress.—Curt Partern, No. 3726: 
Waist anp Over-Sgirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


Fig. 2.—Lacr 
Dress. 


Leper ae 


Bu 


“gh 


“* P Cae 
bmg ee ted 


With a touch of grim humor, one may see a monkev, intended, 


we are told, for a portrait. 





Fig. 3.—PercaLe Dress.—Front. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


Parrots too are given, signifying to his 


volubility A stork, 
just on the wing, 
whispers of Voltaire’s 
migratory habits;com 
ing in summer and off 
In winter 

Voltaire was born 
in Paris in 1694, and 
died in 1778 


A WONDERFUL 
OSTRICH CUP 
N Henry VI 


(Shake speare ),Cade 
the rebel says to Alex 
ander Iden: ‘ Ah, \ 
lain, thou wilt betray 
me, and get a thousa 
crowns of the king by 
carrying my head to 
him; but Vl make 
thee eat iron like an 
ostrich.” 

In allusion, doubt 
less, to this fabled 
power of digesting 
iron, the great bird 
forming this strange 
cup holds in his 
mouth a horseshoe; 
the body is a cocoa- 
nut shell, exquisitely 
mounted in silver-gilt, 
of which metal are 
ilso the head, neck, 
tail, and legs, and the 
base upon which the 

cantic bauble stands 
To the top of the head 
is affixed a piece of 
quartz exhibiting a 
vein of gold, and the 
knob of the lid in the 
back is a mounted nut- 
meg The head un- 
screws at the middle 
of the neck 


JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU. 


| E was the son of a 

watch-maker in 
Geneva. Motiers Tra 
vers,a village of watch 
makers and lace-weav 
ers, has acquired no 
toriety as the place of 
his residence after his 
banishment from Ge 
neva In the house 
occupied by him the 
desk is shown at which 
he wrote his celebrated 
Lettres dela Montagne ; 
and upstairs, so the 


story runs, in a wooden 


gallery, are two peep 


me holes, 
which he could observe 


through 


people out - of - doors 
without being seen 
himself. 

He quitted this 
place under pretense 
of receiving persecu 
tion, and because, as 
he said, boys threw 
stones at his windows, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

De C. 8S. Exzis, Wabash, Ind., “T prescribed 
it for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for 
fifteen years, but during the last two years has entirely 
abstained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of muc h 
benefit to him.” —[{Adv.} 


Says: 





A CLEAR HEAD AND A STRONG HEART. 
ie you muddle your brains with any of the whiskey 
compounds which are sold under the name of “ bit- 
ters,” and which topers delight in for stimulants, you 
do your system irreproachable mischief Brown's 
Iron Bitters is not one of these, It promotes healthy 
ction of the heurt, liver, and stomach. It cleanses 
ind enriches the blood, and fits the brain for the best 
ental work. The best physicians prescribe it, and it 
is : well worthy of a trial by all.—[Adoe.] 





“Tiler face so fuir, as flesh it seemed not, 
But heavenly portrait of bright angel's hue, 
Clear as the sky, without a blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexions due, 
And in her cheeks the vermeil red did show.” 
This is the poet's description of a woman whose phys- 
ical eystem was in a perfectly sound and healthy state, 
with every function acting properly, and is the enviable 
condition of its fair patrons pr oduced by Dr. Pierce's 
* Favorite Prescription.” Auy druggist.—[Adv.] 





SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY 
THE B. & LL. 


An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 





White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is ixsued by the Passenger Department of 


the Boston & ind will be 
any 
pay po 
senger Agent, B. & L 


Lowell Railroad, mailed to 
ipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
uge. Address Lucws Turtir, General Pas- 
R. R., Boston, Mass.—[Adv.} 


address free on rece 








Proressor C. A. Buvor, M.D., LL. D., Editor Med- 
ical Clinic, Richmond, Va., ebig Co.’s Coca 
Beef Tonic is a wonderful reconstructive agent, build 
ing up the general system and supplying lost nervous 
energy n all wasting diseases and broken -down 

mstitutions it is the agent.” Also in female com- 
plai nts, shattered nerves, dyspepsia, and biliousness. 

{Adv.] 


says: 








A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

dresses the hair perfectly, and is aleo a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{ Adv.) 


Coooatny 





ADVHERTISEMEN'Ls. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


MG. SPALDING & BROS. 





Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 












































LAWN. rtE Se 
TENNIS 








Send 10 cents for Lawn-Tennis Guide and 
Journal of Summer Sports. 


108 Madison St., Chicago; 
241 Broadway, New York. 


connaaee LK 

CONDENSED 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











THE BEST PICTURE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. S. Grant, 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 Inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terme will be 
given. For terms, etc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, & co., 45 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 














FACTAL DEVELOPMENT, 

Will mail you rules to develop mus 
dies of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 


dumbbells, to develop every muscle 

of the arms and body —all for 530 cts. 
rof.t.L.Dowd, Home Se " ool for 
*hysical Culture, 16°E. 14th St.. N. Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


-, Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It haa three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 











ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY’S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 
ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
drawings of the different manipulations, 
reparate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 
ly for 15e., Ss Contains also much other matter of 
or for 25c. we interest to ladies who do fancywork. 
send our full 32 large pages with several hun- 
Catalogue (in- U dred illustrations. 
cluding supplem’ ’ 
192 ~~ neaely 3000 Ee BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


illustrations. 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


This 
Sup- 
plement 





| BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


“ beautiful imported Birthday 
Card sent FREE to any baby under 
1 yearold, and much informationof 
interest tothe mother. Send name 
and age with address, to 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Rvp _b_.» 


|S ufed 











SOMETHING NEW. 
PONPON POMPADOUR. 


Feather light, naturally curly, does not require front 
piece or switch, most becoming, from $2 upwa 

MY GRAY HAIR de pot is known as the largest, 
finest, and most reliable; and, as to prices, I cannot 
be undersold, Gray Hair warranted genuine or money 
refunded. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 


for front and back is still the rage, requires no nets or 
hairpins, and imparts a marvellously youthful appear- 
ance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES of every description and of 
best workmanship sold at less than cost. Hair-dress- 
ing and shampooing a specialty. Hair cutting and 

curling on the premises by best French artists. FRONT 
PIE CES DRESSED while you wait, 25 cents each. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER- LIGHT 
SWITCHES, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


or Transparent Enamel for the Complexion, is unsur- 
passed. Imparts a brilliant transparency. Removes 
all wrinkles and all other blemishes. Recommended 
by physicians. Warranted or money refunded. Ex- 
clusively used by the belles of Europe and America. 
Tested and applied on premises free of charge. $1 and 
$1.50 per box. 


L. SHAW, 


54 WEST 14th ST., NEAR 6th AVE., 3 DOORS 
FROM MACY'S. 


BILIOUSINE. 


A two-cent stamp sent to Snow & Earte, Provi- 
penor, R, L, will obtain by mail a “trial package” 
of Biliousine, thus enabling everybody to ascertain 
by personal experience and not by the tes- 
timony of others that there is a sure cure for 
headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and all diseases 
which arise from a disordered stomach. 





What d’ye lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack ? 


BOOB 00 


y Greate Englyfhe 
QOMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


Pears’ Soap, 


le Special Preparation for sf Complexion. 


and recommended 


tea] bye Miftre/s Adelina Patti, 
Miftre/s Lillie Langtry, and 
i) othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 
~ Soape i is marvellous for im- 
proving y°Com plexyon, and for keepynge 

y° handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y* makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to y* Prince of Wales. 
(i> Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 





goodlie youths and menne of America 





will truly find that y° wonderful virtues 





of PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 





fell, have not been over-rated. 











PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 














Patterns in an almost infinite variety of color- 
ing and design, with estimates and latest Novel- 
ties in style, will be forwarded from 


210 FIFTH AVE., 
New York. 


Where the art of fitting perfectly without a per- 
sonal interview is specially studied. 












Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shoe. It preserves the leather, 
Hand makes a beautifuljet black finish. Bot- 
tlecontains DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and you will use no other, Have your 
B shoe dealer keep it. Warranted. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 





English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair- dre ssing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at haif the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Bei sure of right number.) 


COLUMBIA TRICYCL ES” 

and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one whic h I had to write on 
vaper.”— B. W. Rronanvson, 

M.D., F.R.S. — “dl 
© atalogue Se ‘r 

THE POPE. Ww fe i cO., 

598 Washington St., Boston. 


Co’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Pack.ges, 25e¢. fakes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 
Sold by all drugyi=ts or sent by mail on re- 


LANGTRYS in 





beverage. 
ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, »48 N. Del. Ave ., Phila., P: 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soup By ALL DEALERS Turoucrout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


For terms, address Mrs. VIR- 
, N.Y. City. 











Of every desc i. 
GINIA C. BREWSTER, No. 247 W. 21st St. 


N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 





charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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L¢ Boutilier Brothers, 
Broadway and 4th St, N.Y, 


CLOSING OUT LOTS PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING, 


100 pieces 4-4 Cambrics, new patterns, fast) } be 
colors, worth 10c, per yard . 
aC, 


250 pieces 4-4 Foulard Cambrics, fast colors, , 
Iks wiil be ie out at 


WORD LDC. vac cccecodesesccosesescocceseaers 
300 pieces New Summer $ 
65c., and 75e. 
Great sacrifice, 125 Surah Silk Brocaded) a5 





29c., 35e., 45e., 55e., 

Dress Patterns, costing $20.00, 17 yards of silk. f 
275 Black Brocade Parasols, regular price ; 

GG Pic cancpectsvedaccvcccesicecscesans 


150 pieces Black Brocade Grenadine, 
price $1, now. 


83-inch Be ded ‘Pessomes nterie, with Che-) 
nille, reduced from $1.75 tO..........e00005 8 1, 19 


38-inch Beaded Passementerie, 
Cord, marked down from $1.50 to............ 


135 dozen Children’s French Cotton Hose, “ 119¢. 
ribbed, worth G0c.. POlts 666s idcsnceicsacccecs ¢. 


75 dozen Ladies’ French Imperial Spun sak 37 
Gloves, worth 65c iC. 


9Se, 








and 
brand, worth $1.45, f 


60 dozen Gents’ full regular made. Ganze 
“Star” 


Gossamer Vests, 
all sizes ; 
50 dozen Ladies Night. suns Mothe or-Hub-) e 

bare k f e t < : 
yard Yoke, of fine all-over embroidery, for- OSe, 





merly $1.75, now, 


STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette siz inches in 


height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 


throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Fach, his attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
tuches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue 
of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New York City. 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Coutiourna Remepirs. 

Curiovra Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair 

Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere Price: 
SOLVENT, $1; Soar, 25 cents 


Drve anv Cuemtoar Co., 








AND EVEE 
Inherited, 


tY SPECIES 


Scrofulous, 


Curtoura, 50 cents; Rr- 
Prepared by the Porrer 
Boston, Mass. 


&®™ Send for “ How ro Cure Skin Disxasrs.” 


eh. iii hes 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


in all shades, extra fine quality, all the latest 
styles, and an immense stock of Human Hair 





Goods constantly on hand. I import direct the 
raw stock, and as I am an experienced manu- 
facturer, I can sell at retail all goods at the lowest 
wholesale prices! Send for Catalogue, free. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East [4th St., N. Y. 
HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 


INLE EY, Richmond, Ind. 


th 

‘With ‘the Odors of the Forest.” 

THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made 
from fresh young pine leaves; a delightful toilet soap, 
superior to tar soap; mo rank smell of tar; 
softens and stimulates the skin; makes complexion 
bright and clear, For Sate ny Drveaisrs Sample 
cake (4 ounces) mailed on receipt of 25 cents, by 

PARK & ¢ TILFORD, Sole Agents, New York. 


STATIONERY! stamps for twelve 
8 sheets plated fash- 
ionable Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to match. 
Colonial Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass, 












,_ Me ntion this paper. 


Send four cents in 





ELBEAU 


OID WH aneranne— 
Arner vakes tae AYO 
“ELBERON FINE-1 LLVELVET” 


CNoss RAoOAUwee, 


F/IN£L 








Wothe COST 


VA Asa WCE the WEAR 


elv et. 


PRIZE “MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 


R ROBERT GHRISTISON, Baronet, HD 


D.C.L., LL.D., 





F.R.S., Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, President Royal Association, Professor at the 


University of Edinburgh, &c., says: ‘*The properties of this wonderful plant (the Coca) are the moet remark- 


able of any known to the medical world. 
beneficial and tonic.”’ 


From repeated personal trials I am convinced that its use is highly 


PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., President Royal College of Physi- 


cians and Surgeons, Member General Council University of Edinburgh, &c., &c., says 


Beef Tonic has more than realized my expectations.” 


: *Liebig Co.’s Coca 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M_D., Surgeon-in-Chief N. Y. State Hospitals, Pro- 


fessor Surgery N. Y. Medical College, ex-Health Officer Port of New York, &c., says: 


**My patients derive 


marked and decided benefit from the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.” 


PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., 


Petersburg, Russia; 


LL.D., 
Professor of Practice of Medicine, &€c., &c., says: 


Honorary Member Imperial Medical Society of St. 
**Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is far 


superior to the fashionable and illusive preparations of beef, wine, and iron.” 


For the opinions of Professor H. Goullon, M.D., 
N. Y. Med. Times ; 
to the staff of the Russian Imperial Body Guasd ; 
Egypt ; 


Journal; 


LL.D., 
Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna ; 


Physician to the Grand Duke of S N. Y. Med. 


Professor Von Schering, Physician-in-Chief 


axony,; 


Clot Bey, Physician-in-Chief to the Armies of the Viceroy of 
and hundreds of equally eminent physicians and scientists, send for a circular. 


Liehig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is invaluable in all forms of Debility, Nervousness, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Bil- 


Nervous and Sick Headache, 


Asthma, and Female Infirmities, 


jousness, 


organ and faculty. 


makes sickly children and infants blooming and healthy. 


Sold by all Druggists at One Dollar per bottle. 


Opium Habit, Scrofulous and Disfiguring Eruptions, Shattered Nerves, 
It improves appetite and digestion, enriches the blood, and reinvigorates every 
Tt reconstructs the most shattered and enfeebled, reinvigorates the aged and infirm, and 


Beware of counterfeits under imitative names. Pre- 


pared only by the LIEBIG LABORATORY AND CHEMICAL WORKS COMPANY, New 


York, Paris, and London. 


Ist. 


roaunss e” 
‘THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO, 
P.O.Box, 3491, 

York 





ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


To strangers desiring to save the fatigue, expense, and time of a wearisome and discour 
and villages, to country merchants, dressmakers, milliners, 
bric-a-brac who wish to avail themselves of her acknowledged taste 


residents of distant cities, towns, 


sonal services 
best and cheapest shops. 
another. 


Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; 
Mrs. Arthur Brooks, Church of Incarnation, N. Y.; 
Gen. and Mrs. John A. Logan, Washington, D.C. ; 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y. 
don, England : 





| a INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 

perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everyw =e Se nd for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent f 


ree. 
“DOL IBER, GOODAL i, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BRAIDENE! 


The new material for AR'T EMBROIDERY, 
manufactured expressly for us in all of the new and 
pretty shades. It is the 

LATEST CRAZE! 

Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Send 6 cts. for 

Illustrated Catalogue of Home Beautiful 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 W est 14th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK DEPOT: 


She will at a few hours’ notice accompany persons making selections, 





60 Maiden Lane. 





RARIGHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


A Magazine published at the beginning of 
each season, containing 


a variety of interesting 


reading-matter, and a complete Illustrated Price- 
list of the latest fashions—being a compendium 
of shopping in all its branches, 
which any lady, at any point, however distant, 
san do her shopping in the New York Market. 
The Fall } 


by the aid of 


Number will be issued on September 


Subscription price, 
FIFTY CENTS Per Year. 


Address THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO, 


P. 0. Box 3491. 


18 Jacob St., N. Y. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


(Formerly with Sypurr & Cx 
120 West 13th Street, New York City. 
ng search, to 
, and dealers in 
Ayer offers her per- 
advising them of the 






and experience, Mrs 


No attempt will be made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above 
Mail orders, small or great, will be executed with the utmost care and promptness. 
Children’s Garments, Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ Layettes, and Exquisite Lingerie made entirely 

Mrs. Ayer's personal supervision, by French and Swiss convent-taught seamstresses. 
to refer to hundreds of leading citizens in different parts of the United’ States—among them, Rev. 
Rey. and Mrs. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, 


Ladies’ and 
by hand under 
Ayer has the honor 
and Mrs, 
N. Y.; Rev. and 


Mrs. 


Hon. Robert Lincoln, Ex-Sec’y of War, Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Greenway, 
; Justice and Mrs. 8S. F. Miller, 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cook, St. Louis, Mo. ; ete. &., ete. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas ; 


Washington, D. C.; Mrs, Lillian Langtry, Lon- 









From Miss MINNIE MADDERN, 


The bright and charming young emotional artiste. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 30th, 1884. 

Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., French Perfumers, Boston: 

Gentlemen,—I find your Lablache Face Pow- 

der simply incompar: able. ‘ruly 


MINNIE MADDERN. 


- -PLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and purity will commend their use 


by a discriminating public. 





CU R FOR 


THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others, All Conversa- 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly, We refer to 
those using them, Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, N. suitsanennmatiies Dr. Peck. Mention this paper. 





0 YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthfvl looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


PALM KOSMEDO will surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 








GREAT CLEARING SALE 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS BEFORE 


HALF-YEARLY STOCK-TAKING. 


WASH FABRICS. 

200 pieces FRENCH SA‘T'TEENS, new choice 
designs, in small figures on Navy Blue and Black 
grounds, 39e, per yard. 

A large lot of FRENCH SATTEENS, varied 
designs and colorings, reduced to 19¢. per yard 

Fine Scotch Zephyrs marked down from 25¢. to 12e. 
per yard. 


Linen Lawns marked down to 12e. from 20¢e. 


WHITE GOODS. 
350 pieces India Linen, 12 ye. 
160 pieces Nainsook Check, 12% e,.3 well worth 20c. 
200 pieces Victoria Lawn, 12 ye.; well worth 20¢e. 
90 pieces French Nainsook, 37¢.; value for 55e. 


3 good value for 25e. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, _ 


Danrerti & SS 


Of 23d 
Street 
NEW YORK, 


Sons . 


Sheen ah 


Exp ress. 


BL ANE 


RUNG To 
VR a 


Si 






Na 


lu an ll he-gr et 
Dry Goods, Millinery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


B’way & 8th St, N.Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. 
furnished free on application 


Samples and prices 
No commission charged. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 


and the SKIN. 
Y CHARLES FAY, 
Perfumer, 
The Most Vy, 9 RUE DE LAPAIK, 
Celebrated Wy, Paris. 
RICE POWDER. We 
Prepared with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade, 4 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. ba 
R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 
Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
ee CRat FE << 


can send 


a Shriver’s 
CORR. ae 
your crazy 
SHRIVE i 
44 E.14th St., 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 

Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


COLORS This book gives the Correct Colors 
= Shades for embroidering Flowers, 
Ferns, Wheat In 
structions f 1 Working the Stitches. 


b mail 
&COMP’Y, 
N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building 





(frassea, etc., aiso 


pe 85c. ¢ my Carps, showing 168 

FOR orsof Silkand Floss for above book 
Embroidery! P rice,l5c. BIG CAT-alogue of Stamp- 
ina P ATTERNS, containing over 1700 


lilustrations, 15¢e. Ingalls’ Instruction Book for Stamp- 


ing, also for Painting, 15c. Crazy Patchwork Book, 15e. 
Ingalls’ Hand-book of Cre chet and Knitted Lace, 30c 
New Sramrine Ovrtrit, containing Alphabet (26 


letters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box “Powder, Pad, a 
Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book, 
and Big Cat-alogue mentioned above Price, $).00, 
SPECIAL OFFER! +; Everything in this ad- 
vertisement for $1.50. J INGALLS, Lynn, Mase. 


000 SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
BEST fori, Wear and Finish. 


FIT ALL AGES—lInfants to Adulta, 
1 Sold by leading retailers, Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


To Hmbroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & ArmsTrona’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 


ISSES 
XX 








cost One Dollar in Skeins All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enc _— 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in st umps or post ‘ 
to THE BRAINERD & a THONG SPOOL 
SIL K CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 


will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
—. on best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
eh BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man lair Goods, 317 SixtH Avenug, New York, 
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FACETIA. 

Ten -¥KaR-OLD Sidney 
came home from a juve- 
nile party the other even- 
ing, and his mother, no- 
ticing an unusual air of 
sad thoughtfainess about 
him, asked if “* he hadn't 
had a good time.’ 

“Oh yes,” he answered ; 
“bat, mother, I know all 
aboutitnow. IT know just 
how it seems, and some- 
how or other it makes me 
feel bad.” 

“ Why, what is the mat- 
ter, my boy? What has 
happened” (anxiously) 
“to make you feel bad 7” 

* Well, 'll tell you, mo- 
ther: ’m—I'm mashed,” 


Sn 
“HERE LIES.” 

“Yea,” said an old man, 
visiting the grave - yard 
in his native town after 
long years of absence, and 
reading an inscription— 
** Here lies Sam. Brown- 
low.’ I might have known 
he was lying somewhere, 
for he never told the truth 
that I can ever remember 
of in all his life. But it’s 
kinder mean throwing it 
up to him that way after 
he’s dead and gone and 
can't hit back.” 

enadenndiipenanene 

During a debate in the 
Dansville Lyceum one 
of the members, in the 
course of his speech, said, 
“Tf a man sets fire to my 
house or barn and burns 
it to the ground, is he not 
guilty of arsony?’’ And 
as everybody laughed, he 
continued, “* Well, arson- 
ry, then, if that suits you 
any better.” 

Zion’s Church (color- 
ed) of Bath, New York, 
lately engaged a new shep- 
herd, who informed the 
committee that he had 
** preached allde way from 
Samfrancisco to Buffalo.” 
After his initial sermon, 
wishing to show his lib- 
erality and set a good example to the 
brethren, he, with many a flourish, 
dropped a dime into Elder Rack- 
bush's hat as he started on his “ ged- 
derin” trip around the church. Re- 
turning to the pulpit, the elder handed 
the hat to the preacher, who, peering 
in anxiously, found that not only had 
no one contributed, but his own dime 
was gone. Lifting up the empty hat 
by the crown, and shaking it before 
the congregation, he exclaimed: “ O 
wicked and preserbed generation! I 
wish I'd a-staid in Samfrancisco.” 


pa wijutaniiame 
WHAT INDEPENDENCE DAY 
COSTS. 


It was the Fourth, and a yard full 
of happy children were hilariously 
indulging in a perfect pandemonium 
of fire-crackers and incipient patri- 
ouismn 

“ How little they understand the 
significance of the day!” sighed the 
old man who was watching their par- 
oxysms of pleasure. “ Little boy,” 
sald be, addressing one of the riotous 
participants, “do you know what this 
day really means?” 

**Oh, yea, sir: it’s to celebrate the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
means that we can make all the noise 
and have all the fun that we wish.” 

* Just as I thought,” groaned the 
veteran. “ You've no idea of what 
this celebration really cost—” 

“Why, of course I have,” indig- 
nantly interrupted the embryonic cit- 
izen. ** Every fellow that knows beans 
knows that it costs five cents a bunch, 
and cheaper’n that if you buy ’em by 
the box.” 





ne 
“No, Mr. Ritter,” said Mr. Leiter, 
soothingly, “I did not say you were 
the worat cow doctor in the country 
This is what I said: I said you were 
as good a cow doctoras there is in this 
country just as far as you knew.” 
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A MARINE VIEW. 
PASSENGER. “ But I CAN'T SEE IT. 
CAPTAIN, “STRAIGHT DOWN, SIR.” 


PASSENGER. “CAPTAIN, HOW FAR ARE WE FROM LAND?” 


CAPTAIN. “ ABOUT TWO MILES.’ 
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A FIRST LESSON. 
MASTER OF THE SCIENCE, “ Be CA’FUL OB YER HIGH LIGHTS, SIDNEY STANDISH, AN’ DOAN’ YER GIT "EM TOO 


CRISS-CROSS LIKE, OR YER'LL NEBER BE AN ARTIS’. 








IN WHAT DIRECTION Is IT?” 





MOTHER AND WIFE (her heart filled with suppressed emotion). “ DOAN’ YER WORRY DE CHILE, CICERO, FOR BRESS 
MY HEART BUT I BELIEBE HE'S GITTIN’ YOUR TOUCH ALREADY,” 











— 








LITTLE ELLA, “I SAY, MA, Is THAT THE SWELL OF THE OCEAN I HEARD You 


READING ABOUT?’ 


VOLUME XVIIL., NO. 31. 


In a clergyman’s house 
nota thousand miles from 
Chicago, where there was 
a bright little three-year- 
old boy, seven lovely little 
kittens had been born the 
night before. The next 
morning the dear old min- 
ister, in his grace, said: 
“O Lord, consecrate, we 

ray thee, the repast set 
before us, and accept our 
thanks for the new bless- 
ings of the past night. 
Amen.” 

The little fellow in- 
stantly responded, ‘* Sev- 
en of them, papa.” 

eruttipanhiipitipenieen 

On the occasion of a 
certain stag party given 
last winter at Delmoni- 
co’s, where the menu was 
faultless, and the compa- 
ny supposed to be equal- 
ly so, it was discovered 
that even the youth of 
our “first circles” can 
sometimes make mis- 
takes. The spirits of the 
company were just near- 
ing the proper pitch, when 
a guest, seeing the game 
was about to be removed, 
called earnestly to the 
waiter: 

“Gargon! gargon! just 
give me some more of 
that red-haired duck, will 
you?” 

—_p———. 


HE WANTED TO BE 
HEARD. 


He was a bright little 
five-year-old who used to 
make free of our house 
whenever it suited his 
fancy to drop in from his 
own home nextdoor, Fa- 
ther, who had somewhat 
old-fashioned ideas that 
repression was the cardi- 
nal virtue in the bringing 
up of children, used to 
get the little fellow on 
his knee, and then admin- 
ister line upon line and 
precept upon precept in 
the shape of old saws, 
proverbs, and sayings 
supposed to be particu- 
: larly adapted to the bring- 
ing up of the child in the way he 
should go. Nothing was quoted oft- 
ener for the benefit of the wondering 
little one than “Children should be 
seen, and not heard.” Finally baby 
endurance reached its limit. Like 
the Newport footman who kept his 
equilibrium by going off alone and 
emitting yells like a demon after his 
daily hours of cast-iron silence and 
immobility were over, the natural 
and untamable boy came to the front 
and asserted itself. One morning, 
while we were at breakfast, the door 
was thrown open with an explosive 
bang, while the irrepressible young- 
ster shouted, at the top of his lungs, 
“I don’t want to be seen—I want to 
be heard !” 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


Youne Wire (reading). “‘A ma- 
chine has been invented in Troy 
which makes 24,000 perfect matches 
in a minute, and 20,000,000 in a day 
of ten hours.’” 

Youne Hussanp. “But Chicago 
will be fully equal to the emergency, 
provided they run their mill on full 
time.” 

*“*T don’t understand, dear.” 

“The divorce mill, my love. 

acncinnianiiiampmaes 

“ «The sharp-shooters concealed in 
the copse kept up a galling fire on the 
enemy's skirmish line,’” read the 
boy, in a loud voice. 

* What is a copse, Frank ?” asked 
the teacher, interrupting bim. 

“ Lexpect it'sa policeman, ma'am.” 

a 
THE SAFEST PLACE FOR THEM. 

“What is ahead of the Mahdi?” 
asks a Philadelphia paper. 

The British troops, and a long 
way ahead, according to recent dis- 
patches. 


” 



































““Yo’ MARIA ANN, AIN'T YO’ GOT NO REGARD FOR YO’ COMPLECSHUN, STAN’IN’ OUT 


DERE IN DE BRILIN’ SUN?” 
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